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ELECTRONICS: flashing safety signals to warn of crane overloads. 


The idea turned us on. 


Cranes —from small ones up to giants that tower 20 
stories or more in the air —face the common danger of 
overloads. 0 Turned on by this safety problem, Eaton 
Yale & Towne technologists utilized electronic load cells 
to create a unique load sensing computer. This computer 
constantly monitors the crane load and the boom angle, 
flashes red danger signals and rings warning bells when 
critical load limits are approached. Can even be pro- 
grammed to stop the crane’s operation. © In the materials 
handling field, our technologists have come up with other 
unusual electronic load cell devices that instantly report 
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to bring you exciting new products 


the weight of loads lifted by fork lift trucks. Eliminate 
separate weighing. Warn of overloading. © Practical 
application of advanced technology is what Eaton Yale & 
Towne engineers do best. Special emphasis is given to the 
dynamics of control systems, mate- 
rials movement, transportation, metal- 
lurgy, construction, security systems, 
and to products for your comfort, con- 
venience and safety. O For more about 
Eaton Yale & Towne, write today for 
our 28-page book, “PANORAMA.” 





Applying advanced technology 





You're ready for any situation 4 
that may arise. > i * 
~ 
















You size things up 
before you make a move. 


You worry when the shortstop 

cal boots the ball, even though 
it's the last of the 9th and there 

are two outs and your team is 

ahead by eleven runs. 
— 2 





And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 


Playing it safe is not just a way of sports. It’s a 
You'll play anybody. way of life. 

But not for money. Yet there are a good many men who don't play 

it safe enough when it comes to their families’ fi- 
nancial futures. 

A safety measure any man can easily take is 
Metropolitan’s Family Security Check-Up. 

It touches all bases. 

OTE MEY CirenOelMmronceconelenvemoull 
talk about education, money for the family incase 
you re not around, money for retirement in case 
you are. Things like that. 

Then your agent will turn the facts over to a 
computer, which in turn will do a bit of figuring 
of its own and come up with a choice of plans. 


If you'd like to see a Metropolitan agent but 
you find you can’t drag yourself away from the 
game until the last man is out —he'll understand. 

As your agent very well knows, anything can 
happen. 


Sie Metropolitan Life 
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The superjets miss the city by 23 miles. 


With cer traffic already. backend airtrattic even worse, 
Commuter is:set'up to save you a few Wours, pees 
We fly downtownite. downtown. = 
We.land-assoonvas’ We arrive 


And;though wefly at lesscth 
supersonic speeds, 
thefe isn’ t-a*taxiveround that can touch us. 


ervice between 
: 


o 6 Flights Daily 
12 Flights-Datly 











There is a great feeling of exhilaration, we have been 
told, when four powerful jet engines hurtle you a few 
dozen miles past your destination. 


This same feeling is matched only by the breath-taking 
thrill of viewing a multi-million dollar airport as 
you circle for 2 hours while awaiting clearance to land. 


You can further reflect on the incredible speed of 
jet age transportation during the 45 minute cab ride 
back to the city. 


With daily flights to and from Chicago, we also serve: Madison and Sheboygan, Wisconsin Springfield, Quad », Peoria end Rockford, Illinois . 
Muncie and Elkhart; Indiana >. . Ames and Marshalltown, lowe, For exact times on all Commuter flights, please call.Commuter Airlines. or your travel agent 
Fora complete schedule ofiflights; contact: Commuter Airlines, General Offices: 5315 W. 63rd St, 








There are probably 
5,000 ways to cool and. heat 
your town with Lennox. 





You live and work daily with Lennox all around you. Quietly, efficiently, comfortably 
cooling, heating and ventilating so many buildings in your town. 

Single-story and multistory buildings. Factories, offices, shopping centers, clinics 
Schools. Homes. All with the newest indoor comfort systems’ approaches available today. 
Including air cleaning. 

If you are considering construction for any type of building, write Lennox Industries 
Inc., 426 South 12th Avenue, Marshalltown, lowa 50158. 


LENNG. 





AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 
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The Professionals 


WERE i THE YELLOW PAGES 











Discover the Caribbean 
the way it used to be. 


Our Emerald Coast: 









Henry Morgan slept here 
on San Andres and Providencia 
Islands. Digging for his gold is No. 1 

attraction—after skindiving, 
fishing and freeport shopping. 


| wa 


Spanish Main spectacular 


Sound and Light at Cartagena’s 
San Felipe fortress—sensational as the 

old walled city 
and Bocagrande 
beach resort. 














The 5 peso plunge 
With a fistful of 5 peso casino 
chips (one dollar gets you sixteen 

Colombian pesos), everyone 


can play, Like millionaires. \ 













Scooter set 


says, forget about 
crowds. In Santa 
Marta and San 
Andres, they're 
two years away. 
On Providencia, 
they’re twenty. 


we'll jet you to our easy-going Emerald 
Coast. To deepsea-fishing-mad 
\A Barranquilla. Cartagena, most walled city 
on the Spanish Main. San Andres, South 
Seas island freeport. The Caribbean’s 
only beach resort with snow-capped 
peaks—Santa Marta. Cool! 


a With our girls in the Red Ruana®, 


Avianca. x 


The airline that makes South America easy. 


We make the Emerald Coast easy with 
daily Jets from New York and Miami. 
Swim, ski, tan on our private Caribbean 
the same day you take off. Use your 
credit card or our Pay Later plan. Call 


c3 


your travel agent or Avianca. Chicago: 200 
So. Michigan Ave., 922-5972 + Boston + 
Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles * Miami 
* New York + Philadelphia + San Francisco * 
Washington, D.C. + Montreal. 


AVIANOA 


FIRST AIRLINE (IN THE AMERICAS 
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Braggi 


Face Bronzer. 
The take-home tan. 


Braggi Face Bronzer - Sun Bronzing Gel - Sun and Sports Cream - After-Sun Balm. The BRAGG! tan plan keeps a good tan going, in the 
sun and out. From a complete collection of 20 grooming essentials, conceived and created for men by Charles Revson of Revion. 








Toyota 
introduces 


the 1666 Corolla 








Also known as the new-economy-car ; ; a 
Corollas. The 30-mile-per-gallon Corollas. > aif 
The no-chassis-lubrication-ever Corollas. — 
Corolla is the car Toyota designed to And the ‘1816 Corolla It has some big features. Like bucket 
beat every other low priced car around. And it docs. On seats, 4-speed synchromesh transmission, a real 
price, style, everything. Check the shape and the statistics. heater-defroster, and wall-to-wall Nylon carpeting. 
You'll find it has more usable room than you've ever And some small ones. Like the price tag. $1666. 


found in this class of car. A sharper 
performance than you've ever seen. And 
the quictest ride you've ever heard. 


*POL price — White sidewall tires, accessories, options, freight and taxes extra. 






i OYO j A And meet the Nation's *3 import, the Toyota Corona. 


A little larger. A little more go. And a little more money. 
JAPAN'S NO.) AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 


Teyots Motor Distributors, Inc, Main Office, 205% West 190th St, Terrance, Cali, SO901 + Lastern Office, 231 Jonmion Ave. Newark NJ. O7108* Mid Southern Toyots Lid, 1640 North Le Sale St. Chacage, lll, C0614 + Parts and service ceest to const 


cs 
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Red Gloves. 
help you contain yourself... 
however rare your bird. 


Frankly, we want your shipments. Hence, we're eager to help 
you figure out cheaper ways to ship your shipments. One way 
for us to help is to provide a highly-creative containerization 
program. We roll up our sleeves, put on our famous Red Work 
Gloves, and pitch right in to help you solve your container 
problems...no matter how exotic they may be. Like other 
airlines, we're automated to the skies. But we're also staffed 
from the ground up with humarr hard-workers in your behalf. 
It's all the difference between an impersonal conveyor of 
material from here to there...and a personal caretaker of your 
profit in transit. Ever wonder why we call it TWA MarketAir 
rather than CargoAir or FreightAir? Well, simply because we don't 
just fly through the air, we help you make money through the air. 
Right out of thin air. Perhaps your last untapped profit resource. 


TALK TO THE TWA MARKETAIRMEN 


a 
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TWA MARKETAIR 
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es 
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*TWA's registered service mark for its world 
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That’s what Imperial is all about. This rich 


tasting whiskey is just a sip smoother than 


the rest. Hiram Walker makes it that way. ii 
Game for taste? Taste Imperial. One of = —_ 
America’s largest selling whiskeys. — . 
IMPERIAL] x | 
° WM eleas 
erial ||" 
Pinel thity \ 
Whiskey by Hiram Walker le 


BLENDED WHISKEY » 86 PROOF - 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS - 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL 








Say to yourself: 

“| am not afraid to trade cattle futures. 
| am not afraid to trade cattle futures. 

| | am not afraid to trade cattle futures.” 


ewarding in it. | akes 
important To help you overcome any it very clear that you dont 


J 


Usid i aQ Gitlié SQ : ' ve ve Some KING O pe 
ruture Fear. Once that 5 the eI 340 Mercantile Ex Cclaiist to part pate in this 
Iccomplished, the st nge,v ust ished market. Send for ‘’Trading ir 
OKle Trad- Tomorrows” at the address 
housands of new people are ing in Tomorrows.” It tells below 

starting to trade commodi you in very plain language It’s free 
r. They ve what futures trading is, hOW  GMIGAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
110 North Franklin Street + Chicago, Illinois 60606 


indthatfuturestrading it works and why you might 
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By the time they're in, 
they’re out. 


Fads spread around the country these days may find your competitor has met the de- 
faster than measles in grade school. Fads — mand for the latest craze just about the time 
among all age groups. you get it in stock. 

Rely on surface transportation, and you Eastern Air Freight can keep a dollar like 
that from passing you by. We can't deliver 
today's fad today. But we usually can 
tomorrow. 

For example, an Aurora plant makes it. 
We'll send a truck. Put it aboard one of our 
freighters any weekday night. And have it 
on sale in stores anywhere from 
7 Charlotte to Miami to Houston 
y while the bloom is still on the boom. 

We've got more jet freighter service 
connecting Chicago and major South- 
ern markets than any other airline. And 
in more and more of these markets, facilities 
such as our automated terminal in Atlanta. 
Where freight can be off a plane and ona 
truck to a store in no time at all. 

Give us a call in Chicago at 686-5400. 
Learn all about Eastern's plot to make ship- 
ping by air easy. In this case, easy money. 


a “a 


EASTERN 
Air Freight 


Determined to serve you best 









































England is E 
And“London. I 


“London Dry” is a type of gin. It & 
means the gin contains no sweetness. f 
It doesn’t necessarily mean that 
it’s made in London. A “London Dry” 
gin can come from Cincinnati, Peoria or 

even Linden, New Jersey. 

However, there is quite a bit of dif- 
ference between an English-sounding 
gin and a gin actually distilled and bot- 
tled in London, England. 

Consider if you will, the most fa- , j 
mous of all imported gins. Beefeater. ; 

Since 1820, Beefeater has been 
noted for its delicate and distinguished 
taste. To the fastidious, Beefeater is the 
first name for the martini. 

Beefeater’s identifiable excellence 
is due in no small part to the personal 
supervision of the Burrough family. 
Beefeater is the only gin in London pro- 
duced by the family of the original foun- 
der. To this day, each distillation must 
be sampled and approved by a family 
member. Each bottle is numbered and 
recorded. 

Taste a Beefeater yourself. You'll 
find it a charming geography lesson. 
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THE 
VALUE LINE 
FUND, INC. 


A diversified investment company 
of the open-end management type. 
Its primary goal is possible capital 
growth. In addition, but 
secondarily, it seeks to provide 
current income. It seeks to achieve 
its goals by investing in common 
stocks, bonds, or other securities, 
in such proportions and at such 
times as in the Manager's judgment 
would be most appropriate to 
achieve the Fund's goals without 
undue risk. 


For prospectus 
see your securities dealer or write: 


VALUE LINE 
SECURITIES, INC. 


5 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
212-687-3965 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 16 

SUMMER OLYMPICS (ABC, 1-2 p.m.; 
7:30 p.m.; 8:30-9 p.m.).* Continuation of 
1968 Summer Olympic Games live from 
Mexico City. ABC will cover major events 
daily through Oct. 27. 

THE JONATHAN WINTERS SHOW (CBS, 10- 
11 p.m.). Guests are Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr., Ella Fitzgerald and George Raft. 





Thursday, October 17 

THE FABULOUS SHORTS (NBC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). A combined live action-animation 
salute to Academy Award-winning car- 
toons, including discussion of the art of 
animation by Mel Blanc, the voice of 
Bugs Bunny. Actor Jim Backus (Mr. Ma- 
goo) is host. 

SOUL (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). The pro- 
ducers of Rowan and Martin’s Laugh-In, 
George Schlatter and Ed Friendly, have 
more irreverence and irrelevance in store 
in this all-black musical variety special; 
stars include Lou Rawls, George Kirby 
and Nipsey Russe! 


Saturday, October 19 
SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9 p.m.-midnight). The Hallelujah Trail 
(1965). Western comedy with Burt Lan 
caster, Lee Remick, Martin Landau, Pa- 
mela Tiffin and Donald Pleasence. 


Sunday, October 20 

PAT PAULSEN FOR PRESIDENT (CBS, 9-10 
p.m.). A wrap-up of Comic Paulsen's 
apolitical presidential campaign; films 
show how he crashed the Democratic and 
Republican conventions, as well as his 89¢- 
a-plate testimonial dinner held in a Bev- 
erly Hills cafeteria and a politically in- 
spired flight in a biplane 


Monday, October 21 

BABAR THE ELEPHANT (NBC, 7:30-8 p.m.) 
Peter Ustinov narrates an animated ad- 
aptation of the children’s stories by the 
late French writer and artist Jean de Brun- 
hoff. The program is based on the first 
three Babar books: The Story of Babar 
The Travels of Babar and Babar the King 

HEMINGWAY'S SPAIN A LOVE AFFAIR 
(ABC, 9-10 p.m.). Jason Robards Jr. nar- 
rates a documentary on the scenes and 
people celebrated in the works of Ernest 
Hemingway. Film crews return to the 
ruins of the village of Valsain, the Sierra 
de Guadarrama, and the cities of Madrid, 
Malaga, San Sebastian and Cuenca. The 
program includes readings by Rod Steiger 
and Estelle Parsons and performance by 
Antonio Ordonez, the bullfighter immor- 
talized in “The Dangerous Summer 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs 

NET PLAYHOUSE. “The Mayfly and the 
Frog.” Sir John Gielgud stars in a fan- 
ciful story about a tender encounter be 
tween a middle-aged multimillionaire and 
a scruffy teen-age girl 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM. “Born in Ja- 
pan.” A documentary showing how Japan, 
one of the most densely populated na- 
tions in the world, has become the only 
Asian nation to reduce its birth rate 
since World War II. 


All times E.D.T 





EIGHTY PROOF © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Did you know 
the worlds 


largest-selling brandy 
is imported 


We thought 
you ought to know 


if 
for the holid 


FINE BRANDIES, 
VERMOUTHS AND CORDIALS 
SINCE 
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Hartford National Bank & Trust Company, Hartford. Architects: Welton Becket & Associates, Los Angeles. Assoc. Architect: Jeter and Cook, Hartford 


Hartford National Bank Building has a thrifty view 
of brightness control through PPG sunglasses. 


Architects for the new 26-story Con- 
necticut building even had specifica- 
tions for sunlight. 

By installing new PPG 1%” Sovar 
BRONZE® plate glass they kept the 
strongest light in its place, shielding 


tenants from excess brightness. 
Other PPG environmental control 
glasses reduce summer heat gain and 
winter heat loss, for lower heating and 
air conditioning costs. 
We call this Glass Conditioning.* 


There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning 
product tailored for every exposure of 
any building under the sun. Ask your 
architect about PPG sunglasses for 
buildings. Write: PPG INDUSTRIES, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 


This year The Digest heads 
the youth movement. 


As usual. 


Year after year, more young people (18 to 34) buy Pesarartmps rac 17,000,000 
The Digest than any other general magazine. And tite 8,000,000 
note this: over the last six years, The Digest's circu- ‘°™* < “TREE 
lation among the young crowd has grown more 

than twice as fast as that of Life and Look combined. eaders 
The Digest can move this growing, young, ready- Digest 
to-buy market your way. And at a much lower cost 5 


per thousand than those other magazines, toO. WORLD'S BESTSELLER 
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A border incident occurs 
and our men comment... 





on the market reaction direct 
from the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


A border is violated. And that same day, 1067 
Dean Witter Account Executives can know how 
the market reacted. Here’s why... 

Twice each trading day, one or more of Dean Witter’s 
six partners on the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change report opinions on market reactions shortly after 
they occur. 

These reports are flashed over our 50,000-mile private 
leased wire system and are available to clients at all 56 
Dean Witter offices nationwide. 


Perhaps as a long-term investor, you don’t require such 


timely opinions. But the information is there if you want 
it—along with a full range of market know-how to help 
you in your efforts to achieve your investment goals. 

Call the manager of the nearest Dean Witter & Co. office 
today. He'll arrange an appointment for you, without 


cost or obligation, of course. 


You’re close to men who know... 
when you invest with 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
Division Offices in San Francisco 

Los Angeles « New York « Chicago 
Other offices throughout the U.S 











Most TV ads use simulated pictures. Not us. Ours is a Sharp actually performing 


We dare show it because its he i i a rR yo 


Turn on any Sharp. Compare it. You'll instantly see and enjoy better performance. Greater value, too 
In all Sharp portables —11” to 19” (diag.). Sharp's repair rate is much lower than the indus- 
try’s. Based on Dept. of Commerce repair-rate figures. Sharp Electronics Corp Carlstadt, N.J. 07072. 


Youre expecting 
new business and 
your secretary 


is expecting? 


White Collar Girls 


for temporary relief 
a 





White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not just 
a space. No matter what the job, every girl is guaranteed to 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc. 
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THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE GREAT WHITE HOPE is a sprawling 
semi-documentary that traces the career 
of the first Negro heavyweight champion, 
Jack Johnson. The play itself is a drama 
of contrition stirred by the borrowed 
adrenaline of newspaper headlines, but 
James Earl Jones, as the brooding, ar- 
rogant boxer, commands the stage like an 
avenging black giant. 

THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH exhumes 
the issues of German guilt, Jewish passiv- 
ity during the “final solution” and the 
paranoid personality of the archkiller. The 
play offers no fresh insights, and its best 
excuse for being is Donald Pleasence, 
whose performance erupts into a char 
acterization much like a neurotic blood 
relative whom the audience can neither 
abide nor disown 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. Tom Stoppard’s reincarnations of 
Shakespeare's bit players are part Beckett 
part Charlie Brown. In the title roles, 
Brian Murray and John Wood prove them- 
selves linguistic acrobats 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon's trio of com- 
edies stars Maureen Stapleton and E. G 
Marshall as three pairs of middle-agers 


Off Broadway 

THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. The late French 
playwright Boris Vian, in a Kafkaesque al- 
legory about a family haunted by a mys- 
terious sound and an equally mysterious 
presence, “The Schmurz,” offers a dismal 
view of life with death in relentless pur- 
suit 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND gather to play at 
a homosexual birthday party, and the mel- 
ody, while at times merry, is mostly minor 
key. Mart Crowley's characters parry wit- 
tily and wound easily 

A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. Salome 
Jens, W. B. Brydon and Mitchell Ryan as 
Eugene O'Neill figures whose dreams nev- 
er see the light of day 


RECORDINGS 
Chamber Music 


By some accounts, the course of the 
string quartet has been downhill all the 
way since Beethoven. Yet many modern 
composers continue to be fascinated by 
the form; Igor Stravinsky calls it “the 
most lucid conveyor of musical ideas ever 
fashioned.” As a number of recent re- 
leases demonstrate, the 20th century's out- 
put has been, if not Beethovenesque, at 
least varied, and often challenging 

HINDEMITH: STRING QUARTET NO, 3; HO 
NEGGER: STRING QUARTET NO. 2 (Cross 
roads). The Hindemith was written in 
1922 when the composer was 27. It ex 
emplifies the peak of his early “linear coun- 
terpoint” style, in which often dissonant 
harmonies are an incidental byproduct of 
the vigorous movement of each melodic 
voice. It is a muscular piece rounded off 
by Hindemith's logical imagination. The 
Prague City Quartet gives it an appro 
priately rough-and-ready performance. The 
Honegger work, composed in 1936, is wo- 
ven of more flowing lines and less urgent 
rhythms. The disciplined playing of the 
Dvorak String Quartet reflects the com- 
poser’s mixture of austere classical feeling 
with bristling contemporary materials. 

NIELSEN: STRING QUARTET NO. 4 (Turn- 
about). Danish Composer Carl Nielsen, 


| who died in 1931, is gaining a hearing as 
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For people 
who are not ashamed 
of having brains. 
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Great Books are published by Encyclopaedia Britannica in collaboration with the University of Chicago. 


Here is the most superb home 
library ever assembled— 
Great Books 


It may not be popular to admit it, 
but all people aren't created equal. 
And the longer they live (and learn), 
the less equal they get. 

You were probably born with a 
bigger share of intelligence than most 
of your fellow men... and taught 
how to use it. And you appreciate 


the difference. You aren't ashamed of 


having brains. You enjoy using them. 

That’s why Great Books belong in 
your home. These are the writings of 
Plato, Homer, Cervantes, Tolstoy, 
Freud, Rabelais, Shakespeare and 
many more. They contain just about 
every important thought of Western 
man for the past 3,000 years! A set 
of 54 beautifully bound volumes con- 


taining 443 masterpieces by 74 of his- 
tory’s greatest geniuses. 

The $1,000,000 Syntopicon 
Included with Great Books (and 
available only with Great Books) is a 
unique reference work called the Syn- 
topicon. An amazing index that re- 
quired 8 years and cost more than 
$1,000,000 just to write. 

Unlike a dictionary that indexes 
facts, the Syntopicon indexes ideas— 
every one of the thousands of topics 
and subtopics within the Great Books. 

In minutes, the Syntopicon enables 
you to look up any idea in the Great 
Books and find what each of the great 
thinkers thought about it. 

Also available with Great Books 
are the handsome 10-volume reading 
plans. And you may also get a re- 
markable 10-volume set called Gate- 


fill out and mail 


way to the Great Books as well. 
Certainly, the Great Books belong 
in the home of every thinking person. 
May we suggest that you send for 
more facts today? 
Send for this FREE Bookle 
To learn more, just = 
GREAT 
the attached card to BOOKS 
Great Books, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., 


Dept. 305-M, 
Chicago, I[llinots 
60611. You will 





receive a full. ri olor, 
/6-page booklet describing the Great 
Books in detail. 

There is no cost or obligation. 


GREAT BOOKS 





—— 


At last.a tax break for 
millionaires. 


Until now, anybody with a millionaire’s taste 
for Scotch has had to pay the price for it. 

Now, Passport takes pity on you, the over- 
privileged class. 

With careless abandon, we blended the most 
outrageously expensive whiskies that Scotland had 
to offer. And came out with just what we 
expected for our money. 

A great light Scotch. But at the same time one 
that is blessed with a rich and robust Scottish 
character. 

If we bottled it in Scotland, we would have to 
charge a premium price, as we do in other 
countries throughout the world. 

But we bottle Passport here in the U.S.A. 
to save you money on taxes. 

If no one else wants to look out for the rich, 
we will. 


Passport Scotch 


Imported by Calvert 










86 PROOF- 100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY: IMPORTED BY CALVERT D 





a symphonist nowadays because he worked 
out adventurous new constructions with- 
out abandoning the expansive romanticism 
of the post-Brahms tradition. Unfortu- 
nately, as a quartet composer he remained 
rather conventional, however expert. This 
disk, which completes a set of the four 
Nielsen quartets in clean, brisk perform- 
ances by the Copenhagen String Quartet 
offers no more than a pleasing minor work 
—buoyant, masculine, at times jocosely 
rustic. Listeners who want only a single 
sample of Nielsen's quartets will find the 
intense No. 3 more rewarding 

SCHOENBERG: STRING QUARTET NO, 1 
(Deutsche Grammophon). If Schoenberg 
had never opened the modern epoch of 
music in 1908 by pushing into the realm 
of atonality, his earlier tonal works would 
still command attention. This 1905 piece 
is a late Romantic creation bursting with 
ideas, ingenious in its complexity, touched 
with melancholy in spite of its energy. Al 
though it contains four distinct, sonata 
form subdivisions, it was conceived as a 
single movement. Schoenberg gave it co- 
herence by modeling it after the first 
movement of Beethoven's “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. The New Vienna String Quartet’s 
performance is rich, although American 
tastes may prefer the precision of the Juil 
liard Quartet’s reading 

SHOSTAKOVICH: QUARTET NO. 8 (London 
Stereo Treasury). The story goes that Rus 
sia’s Borodin Quartet played this 1960 
work for the composer in his Moscow 
home, hoping for pointers on their in 
terpretation. Shostakovich was so moved 
that he wept. and the musicians quietly 
packed up and left. In this reissue of the 


Borodin’s 1962 recording, few listeners 
will be affected as deeply as the com 
poser, but many will have no trouble in 


recognizing Shostakovich’s characteristic 
strengths along with his weaknesses. The 
piece abounds with hard-edge rhythms 
clever quotations from his earlier work, o¢ 
casional banal melodies, and such dubious 
programmatic effects as an imitation of a 
bomber under fire from antiaircraft guns 
all welded together with Shostakovich’s 
firm craftsmanship 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Stanley Kubrick's 
cosmic parable of the history and future 
of man contains the most stunning tech- 
nical effects and visual pyrotechnics in mo- 
tion-picture history 

FUNNY GIRL. Barbra Streisand is un- 
mistakably the star of this rambling, al 
most anachronistic musical biography of 
Fanny Brice, whose brassy personality fits 
the leading lady like a feather boa 

THE BOFORS GUN. Superb acting, mainly 
by David Warner and Nicol Williamson, 
turns this slightly static film about life in 
the postwar British Army into a moving 
plea for individual freedom 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. A sub- 
tle, probing performance by Alan Arkin 
as a deaf-mute brings poetry to this rath 
er prosaic adaptation of Carson McCullers 
novel 

RACHEL, RACHEL. Actor Paul Newman 
makes his debut as director in a quiet 
tale of a frustrated schoolteacher just en 
tering middle age. His wife, Actress Jo- 
anne Woodward, gives the film an added 
stature with her achingly real portrayal 
of the heroine 

VOYAGE OF SILENCE. This deceptively 
simple story of a young Portuguese car- 
penter emigrating to Paris is a small mas 
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Margie, the Switchboard Operator 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


. where every guest is given 
the V.I.P. treatment. Enjoy lux- 
Wig telet-y-lelerelaslanleler-halelal-me-) (ts 
gant dining rooms and 
roxeleiae-1] Mm leltlale|-1- eam) o]-lelt-]) 
meeting rooms de- 
signed for groups of 

12 to 1000. The La 

Salle Hotelis within 

easy walking dis- 

tance of impor- 

tant offices, 
restaurants, 

shopping, 

theatres. 





.< A AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Bi}, CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of from 12 to 1000. 


For further information and our illustrated brochure, call or write : 
TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 - TELETYPE 222-0110 


se? LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 
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With you it’s no pose. Subtly Arden for Men suggests 


You set challenges for yourself success. And because of its 

and meet them whether anyone astonishing staying power, the 
knows or not. Arden for Men feeling lasts. Do a little something 
After Shave was created for such for your image. Use Arden for 

as you. Its scent: Sandalwood, Men after shaving. And before 
the rich tangy fragrance from every occasion. 

the forests of India. After Shave, $3.00 Cologne, $4.50 


It is not a conventional fragrance. 
But then you’re not a conventional man. 








GENESCO 


leads the world in apparel manufacturing 


GENESCO 


has its volume on an average of 
every 6 years for the past 30 years 


GENESCO 


is the world’s only apparel manufacturer ~ 
with a billion-dollar year in 1968 


GENESCO 


grows toward a clear and constant goal: 
the best of everything-to-wear for the whole family 





You are welcome to a copy of Genesco’s 
annual report. Please write or phone. 


GENESCO, INC. = 
Box T, Genesco Bldg., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. JU 2-9090 
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FROM POLAND WHERE. 
VODKA ORIGINATED 





100 PROOF 
Imported By AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC., N.Y., N.Y. 


Ward Bennett designs furniture 
to create a new environment 
in which people live and work. 











Ward Bennett Designs for Brickel Associates, Inc. 
515 Madison Avenue, NewYork 10022. 
Write for our catalog. 
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terpiece of compassionate observation and 
emotional restraint. 

WARRENDALE. A magnificent, heartbreak- 
ing Canadian documentary that explores 
the troubled lives of a small group of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE FIRST CIRCLE, by Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn. Using a model prison as an alle- 
gory for Soviet society, Russia's greatest 
living novelist constructs an endless lab- 
yrinth of despair. 

GEORGE ELIOT, by Gordon Haight. This 
fond, scholarly biography finally does jus- 
lice to a Victorian lady novelist whose 
life and works both deserve it. 

MAKING GOOD AGAIN, by Lionel Da- 
vidson. A suspense novel explores the tan- 
gled lives and moral problems involved in 
the payment of reparations to families per- 
secuted by the Nazis. 

THE THIRD BANK OF THE RIVER AND OTH- 
ER STORIES, by Joao Guimaraes Rosa. The 
mystical core of a significant Brazilian 
writer is revealed in this collection of sto- 
ries, published posthumously. 

THE ESSENCE OF SECURITY, by Robert S. 
McNamara. A wide-ranging collection of 
speeches and reports by the paragon of 
the Pentagon, whose concern for the world 
belies the myth that he is narrow and in- 
sensitive. The outstanding omission: dis- 
cussion of the Viet Nam war. 

TIME OUT, by David Ely. Horror stories 
in the modern manner, decked out with 
computers, spaceships and nuclear weapons 

all seen with a fine observant eye for so- 
ciety’s foibles. 

LOST IN THE FUNHOUSE, by John Barth. 
When read straight through, these 14 ex- 
perimental pieces of fiction by the author 
of Giles Goat-Boy interact to produce a 
series of enticing illusions. 

OUTER DARK, by Cormac McCarthy. A 
Southern gothic novel about a backwoods 
brother and sister, their abandoned child, 
and three archetypal murderers. 

FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL, by Eugéne lo- 
nesco. A leading playwright of the the- 
ater of the absurd displays his troubled 
spirit in a masochistic mosaic. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Preserve and Protect, Drury (2) 
The Senator, Pearson (8) 
Couples, Updike (4) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (5) 
True Grit, Portis (3) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (6) 
&. The Hurricane Years, Hawley (7) 
9. The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn 
10, Heaven Help Us, Tarr 


NONFICTION 

1. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 

2. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (2) 

3. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, 
Wolfe (3) 

4. The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (4) 

5. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (5) 

6. Iberia, Michener (6) 

The Case Against Congress, 

Pearson and Anderson (9) 

8. The Right People, Birmingham (7) 

9. The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (8) 

10, Black Rage, Grier and Cobbs 
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The best protection 

this man has against a bomb 
is his 200 pound flak suit. 
And 2 ounces of film. 


One of the most insidious forms of 
urban crime is the planting of explosive 
devices in public places. 

The “mad bombers” may be sick 
but they are not stupid. 

That's why Police Departments 
needed a new and better way to deal 
with them. 

The bomb squads have trucks 
equipped with film processors and GAF 
X-ray film and developing chemicals. 
Within minutes a suspicious package can 
be safely examined to see whether it’s a 
bomb or an innocent parcel. 

GAF X-ray products work in many 
ways to assure public health and safety. 

In dentistry, in medicine, in the inspection 
of welds in structural steel and even in the 
checking of vital parts of jet liners during 
overhaul. 

The future of radiography is bright. 

But of course, the future is 
GAF’s business. 

And it’s a good business. In the 
past three years our devotion to the future 
has tripled the size of GAF. It has also 
created exciting new products for home 
and industry including: nature-proof 
Ruberoid® building materials and high- 
styled floor coverings; advanced Gatax™ 
copiers; new Anscochrome® color films; 
automatic cameras and projectors; 
and hundreds of chemicals that are 
revolutionizing everything from 
detergents to deodorants. 

Because our name belonged to the 
past and not the future, we've changed it. 
General Aniline & Film Corporation is 
now GAF Corporation. 

It’s as simple as saying G...A...F 
Three letters that spell the future. 


Our initials are now our name. 
G AF Corporation, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Now, whose idea did you say that was? 


When a big business has a big idea, it is very likely that a 
lot of different people should share the credit. 


One marketing problem, for example, can consist of twenty 
different sub-problems. 


So it can take twenty different people, with twenty differ- 
ent solutions, to get the answer. 


Corporations call for creative problem solving by many 
people. 
So, if you are very, very good in some particular field— 
and imaginative— 
and have an un-hidebound mind— 
you might find us a good place to see how bright you are. 


OVE SF =] 


ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Creativity is the subject of two special issues of the Kaiser Aluminum 
News. One issue deals with creativity in a corporation. The other with 
creativity in the individual. To get one, or both, write the Editor, 
Kaiser Aluminum News, Kaiser Center, 300 Lakeside Drive, Oakland, 
California 94604. 
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Scotch can be 














Martin's is the world's first 
beautiful scotch. It's as beautiful 
to look at as it is to drink. 
Its handsome holiday decanter, with the 
look of crystal, comes filled with Scotland's 
j finest 8 year old scotch. Martin's VVO. 





j Every drop is a skillful blend of malt and grain 
Scotch whiskies. Blended, at full maturity, 
to produce a scotch that's pleasing 

to the palate and smooth going down. 





Take the guesswork out of gift-giving; 
give the gift that keeps getting opened. 
Martin's VVO, the beautiful scotch 

in the beautiful holiday decanter, 
at no extra cost. 


Martin’s VVO Scotch 





86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky. imported by McKesson Liquor Co., N.Y 








Before you go flying off to Britain. 
find out what youre getting into. 


We've seen enough fruit pinching, tire kicking and label reading to know that Amer- 
icans like to get their money’s worth. 

To the comparison shoppers of this nation who are planning to fly across the Atlantic 
to Britain or down to the sunny islands in the Caribbean, we invite this comparison: 

Our VC 10 versus an ordinary jet. 

Mind you, we can’t very well offer you a test-ride. Regulations and all that. 

But you can have a sneak preview at the BOAC area of the major airports in New York, 
Chicago, Boston or Detroit. 

Look for the jet in the big, high-tailed, clean-winged, rear-engined, blue-and-white 
package. It’s more than just a pretty face. 

Those uncluttered wings allow for greater lift. So the VC 10 gets you off the runway 
and in the air 25% quicker than an ordinary jet. And sets you down 20 mph slower. 

The tail-mounted engines leave all the noise behind you. So you can hear yourself think. 

If you’re on hand to see a VC 10 land, note the absence of rumpled, harried looks on the 
disembarking passengers. 

One reason is the roomier VC 10 armchair. It’s the most comfortable seat, First- or 
Economy-class, in the air. 

Another, is an air-conditioning system that keeps you and the aircraft from ever feeling 
stuffy, even while you’re waiting on the ground. 

There are no price tags on jets, but you'll find that it won’t cost you a penny more to 





board a VC 10 than it would an ordinary jet. . 

So what you'd be getting into is something pretty special, any way you look at it. 
VC 10 flights are vailable from Britain to Europe, Africa, the Middle East and the Orient. For reservations, see your Travel Agent. Or contact 
British Overseas ways Corporation N Michigan Ave nicag DE 2-7744 
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LaSalle and Washington looks pretty 
much like any other corner, until you need 
a new money-idea. 

A trade union was looking for one a 
few months ago. They had just negotiated 
a new benefit program for their members. 

They came to the idea corner and 
asked us if we knew how they could handle 
all the red tape involved in collecting, sav- 
ing and disbursing the new funds for their 
5000 members. 

We suggested an automatic deposit 


savings account for each member. And 
then we added a special low interest loan 
service for things like college tuitions, auto- 
mobiles, and home repairs or additions. 

Our ideas proved to be just the kind of 
ideas they were looking for. 

And they'll probably be the kinds of 
ideas you're looking for too. 

We serve thousands of people... but 
we serve them one at a time. 


and Trust Company of Chicago - 


LaSalle at Washington 60690 
Phone (312) 621-5000 
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quest for speed, 
Volvo introduces an engine 
that’s 3 m.p.h. faster. 


Volvo for 1968 could only do 103. 
Whereas Volvo for 1969 does a blinding 106. 


Obviously, we're a long way from a 


new world’s land speed rec ord. 


But then our new engine wasn’t de- 


signed for victory on the salt flats. It was 
designed to do better on the street. 

So we put the emphasis on take-off 
and abandoned all thought of flight. 

As a result. Volvo will now eet you 
from a stopsign onto a 65-mile-an-hour 


superh ehway faster, 


It passes with greater ease. 

Itruns quieter because the new engine 
doesn’t work as hard. 

And it’s got enough reserve power to 
handle creature-comforts like automatic 
transmission and air conditioning. 

All things related to how quickly a 
Volvo foes, ol course, can best be demon- 
strated in a 15-minute test drive. 

You still have to take a Volvo 
home and kee p it a few vears to 






see how slowly it wears out. 


The 1969 Volvo, standing still. 
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Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for the faste of Scotch can take 
time. So we say don’t rush. We figure we’re bound to get you eventually. 

For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you’ll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 

Glenfiddich and Balvenie...each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 

the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you’re up it’s got to be Grant's. 


il it. G s S. 
We'll wait. Grant’s 8. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF © IMPORTED BY AUSTIN, NICHOLS & COMPANY, N.Y. BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


K. Hhgoleay 








ATLANTA Correspondents Arlie 

Schardt and Roger Williams, 
who have spent the past six weeks 
traveling with George Wallace, have 
listened so often to the basically un- 
changing content of the candidate's 
one speech that either man could 
probably deliver it himself without 
notes. But much more was needed 
for this week's cover story, written 
by Gerald Clarke and edited by Mi- 
chael Demarest. It was difficult to 
collect the material because Wallace 
1s a peculiarly uncooperative subject 
for an interview. Most of the time 
he ts friendly enough; the trouble is, 
he volunteers little beyond “The 
Speech.” The best part of the as- 
signment, says Williams, “is the out- 
door rallies: the signs, the shouting 
from both sides and this week, the 
fine fall weather. Wallace, his sup- 
porters and his hecklers, turn one an- 
other on. That's when a reporter 
gets a chance to talk to both back- 
ers and opponents. That’s when he 
gets real clues to the depth of feel- 
ing behind the Wallace movement.” 

s. 

Most of Time’s contacts with the 
demanding variety of talent and tem- 
perament nurtured by our cover art- 
ists are the responsibility of Re- 
searcher Rosemary Frank. In four 
years on the job, Rosemary has be- 
come a remarkably efficient travel 
agent, capable of shipping an artist 
off on assignment in style and com- 
fort. She keeps track of them on 
their travels, serves as assistant cus- 
toms broker when they return from 
abroad, translates their imaginative 
notes into reasonable expense ac- 
counts. In between times, she keeps 
busy collecting the photographs that 
some artists work from, finding back- 
ground symbols (the insignia for So- 
viet Admiral Gorshkov’s uniform, 
Feb. 23, 1968; the collection of birth 
control pills, April 7, 1967), or ar- 
ranging sittings when our artists paint 


from life, as they sometimes do 

Along with all those chores, Rose- 
mary scouts the galleries for new art- 
ists and screens the dozens of un- 
solicited paintings that are submitted 
every week. Most important of all, 
she listens, Artists rely so much on 
their own eyes, says Rosemary, that 
someone else's listening ear seems 
an absolute necessity. She listens to 
—and sometimes translates—artists’ 
ideas and suggestions. She also au- 
dits their philosophies, criticisms (fre- 


MARTHA HOLMES 





RESEARCHER FRANK 


quently of other artists) and com- 
plaints. And she has learned to be 
patient with artists’ egos, which very 
frequently turn out to be alternately 
fragile and overpowering. 

For the past few months, Rose- 
mary has also been helping to select 
and prepare the material for a trav- 
eling exhibition of Time's cover art. 
The show, containing 75 examples 
of portraiture, sculpture and cari- 
cature, opened in Tulsa’s Philbrook 
Art Center last week. During the 
next 15 months it will travel to at 
least nine other U.S. and Canadian 
cities. 





The Cover: airbrush watercolor by 
Robert Grossman. 
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On the Scales of Justice 


Sir. Re your cover story on law and 
order [Oct. 4]. As a member of the “young 
radical” element in our nation, I feel great- 
ly encouraged when a publication as in- 
fluential as TIME speaks so clearly and 
honestly on an issue. Although I shall con- 
tinue to voice my dissatisfaction with our 
present society, | now have renewed hope 
for the future of America. 
JoHN R. MoLtror 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir: A person cannot have a genuine re- 
spect for laws unless he respects the law 
and himself. Changing the laws will not 
help. Our attitudes need to be changed. 1 
will not argue whether or not income tax 
evasion is comparable to violent crime. 
But the attitude that a little transgression 
is all right definitely is not healthy and 
ene points to this nation’s need for 
moral leadership. 


Westbury, N.Y. 


CAROLYN AMBROSE 


Sir. The first step in grasping the re- 
action of the majority of Americans to 
lawlessness is to understand that the only 
thing that makes our Government work 
is the recognition by the individual of 
the obligation to accept the majority opin- 
ion once lawfully stated, no matter which 
side he may have taken in’ the debating 
stage. In equating our colony's revolt 
against King George with the current rad- 
icals’ attacks on our established demo- 
cratic forms, you seem to understand this 
as poorly as the rioters. 
Wattace Hooper 

Westfield, NJ. 


Sir) Mayor Lindsay in his attack on the 
campaign issue of | Bs and order speaks 
of liberty. I find myself wondering if the 
liberty that he speaks of is the liberty to 
be afraid to walk the streets of a once- 
reat city after dark, or the liberty to re- 
ain from using its parks or the liberty 
of the people of that city to bolt and re- 
bolt their doors and windows so_ that 
they may sleep free from the fear of 
being murdered in their beds. If this be lib- 
erty, then give me death. 
RAYMOND J. HERBIG 

Meriden, Conn. 


Sir; Your advocacy of “police calm” in 
the face of “verbal provocation,” “filthy 
abuse,” and “language, however violent” 
is irresponsible and ridiculous. To justify 
such acts in the name of the First Amend- 
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ment is just absurd. Surely you must 
know that the law prohibits the use of 
obscene language in public places, dis- 
orderly conduct, violent language, and 
interfering with a police officer in the ex- 
ercise of his duty. You might as well de- 
fend the shouting of “Fire!” in a crowd- 
ed theater. 

Lewis KaPNER 

Judge 

Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Sir: One sentence startled me: “Certain- 
ly, police should not be responsible for 
carting drunks to jail—one-third of all ar- 
rests.” | am wondering what you propose 
to do with the drunks? Leave them lie to 
be rolled by other nighttime characters? 
Leave them lie to become sick? Leave 
them lie as an unsightly and disgusting 
sight for sober citizens? I realize that my 
thinking (based on over twenty years as a 
Village Justice) is not on all fours with 
the current thinking on how to cure al- 
coholism. Perhaps it is a disease but I 
have “dried out” many an alcoholic with 
a jail sentence (where alcoholic beverages 
were denied them) and have been thanked 
after their release. 
G. C. Brapsrreet Jr. 
Village Justice 

Bath, N_Y. 


Sir: The only thing tougher than being 
a policeman in a free society is main- 
taining a free society in ine midst of a 
strong police force. 

REBECCA M_ PETERSON 
Middleburgb, N.Y 


Sir:) No demonstrator, rioter or looter 
should be denied the right to the rich 
learning experience that can come from a 
nightstick or knuckles each time he vi- 
olates another's personal or property 
rights. 
WiitiaM De Vos 

Littleton, Colo. 


Sir; Time’s admirable plea: “Support 
your local police” requires concrete im- 
plementation. The most urgent need is; A 
“citizens corps” of mature, responsible and 
specially trained young men and women— 
recruited from Junior Chambers of Com- 
merce, service clubs, Y.M. and Y.W. as- 
sociations, churches and other groups com- 
mitted to civic service, selected by a 
panel of leading and respected community 
leaders, screened by law enforcement of- 
ficers to insure their confidence, thor- 
oughly trained for the specific responsi- 
bilities of civilian aids, somewhat like a 
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volunteer fire company, both more wide- 
ranging and more inclusive than the 
“urban coalitions,” operating not only in 
urban ghettos but in towns and villages 
where spreading disorder and lawlessness 
are dissolving the most elemental secu- 
rities. The problem is not merely an urban 
problem, and it is not a Negro problem. 
Each citizens corpsman would com- 
mitted, in collaboration with civic au- 
thorities, to prevent and control disorder 
and conflict, violence and crime. Such dis- 
ciplined vigilance might halt the mounting 
menace of self-appointed “vigilantes.” 

This nation does not lack the human re- 
sources to master the most threatening 
civic ills. Those resources lie in millions 
of concerned citizens and in groups of 
varied kinds and sizes already “in being.” 
What is lacking is the effective enlistment 
and deployment of responsible citizenry, 
a coalescence of existing but presently un- 
coordinated and ineffective corporate 
strength. This, a “citizens corps” or “cit- 
izens coalition” could supply. 

Henry P. VAN Dusen 
Sorrento, Me. 


Sir In the book Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, first printed in 1832, the 
observation of the English author, Fran- 
ces M. Trollope, who lived in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the 1820s, would indicate that 
the Americans have not changed much. 
She said: “The well-disposed, those whose 
own feeling of justice would prevent their 
annoying Others, will never complain of 
the restraints of the law. All the freedom 
enjoyed in America, beyond what is en- 
joyed in England, is enjoyed solely by the 
disorderly at the expense of the orderly; 
and were I a stout knight, either of the 
sword or of the pen, I would fearlessly 
throw down my gauntlet, and challenge 
the whole Republic to prove the con- 
trary; as I am a feeble looker-on, with a 
needle for my spear and ‘I talk’ for my de- 
vice, I must be contented with the power 
of stating the fact, perfectly certain that 
I shall be contradicted by one loud shout 
from Maine to Georgia.” 
JoHN J, STREAM 

Loveland, Colo. 


The Men & the Man 


Sir: It is a constant source of amazement 
to me to read about the antiwar dem- 
onstrators heckling Hubert Humphrey at 
every turn, Of the three candidates, Hum- 
phrey has done more (through fostering 
legislation), to humanize the Ties of the 
American people. 

Can these agitators be Nixon and Wal- 
lace supporters in disguise? 

(Mrs.) EVELYN ODIN 

Stratford, Conn. 


Sir: By drawing enough blood with his 
verbal spears at Candidate Humphrey and 
the Democratic Administration, Richard 
Nixon hopes they will become as weak as 
his campaign promises. Dick is “trickier” 
than ever. If he can convince a nation of 
voters we were wrong in 1960 and 1964, 
he'll sell us that “used car” yet! 
Curistina J. ForTIeR 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: 1 feel that you have given Nixon a 
very well-deserved boost up the ladder to 
become the next and ssibly the best in- 
formed President of the U.S. 

FRANCIS J. KowACK Jr. 
Oceanside, N.Y. 


Siry There is one mistake that Nixon 
made in his 1960 campaign that he didn’t 
repeat this year: he did not choose a 
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Ask the man 
who makes 


fireproof toys 
—about AEtna. 





A birthday toy. A burst of flame. 
At tna our engineering people help prevent 
a tragedy like this from happening. They point out tens 
of thousands of potential hazards each year. 
Everything from wax used on supermarket floors to 
faulty wiring in a factory. We have the know-how. And 
our agents and brokers know how to use it. 
That's what made us one of the largest companies in the 
world handling all kinds of business and personal insurance. 
Little things like toys. 
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President who is 
honorable than he! 
one little heartbeat! 
(Mrs.) Mary Lot 

Texas 


Vice 
and 
away 


more 
One 


intelligent 
heartbeat 


LASSEN 
Arlington, 


Sir The vicious attack upon Richard 
Nixon by George Ball is proof positive 
that Mr. Ball is determined to sow his 
own seeds now for the presidential race 
of 1972. This crass, Opportunistic pretty 
boy has only contempt for the low-brow 
Johnsons and Humphreys 


He says Nixon “lamentably lacks” the 
qualities to be President. That term trips 
up this Machiavellian prima donna. He 
knows that Humphrey cannot win; and 


by inadvertently using such a phrase he 
demonstrates a contemptible scheme. He 
should be unmasked as the four-flushet 
he really is 


Dante J. Mercurio 


Bloomfield, NJ 

Sur Ambassador Ball's experience in the 
U.N. makes him a natural for the H H.H 
campaign team. After all, both organi 
zations squabble in the huddle, fumble 
American taxpayers) money, and let the 


toughies write the rules 
should be overjoyed that 
Ball 


The Republicans 
Hubert has the 


Howarb M. CasseELMAN 
Bartlesville, Okla 


Sir What almost every reporter and self 
styled political expert in the country has 
overlooked regarding the campaign of 
George Wallace and his apparently suc 
cessful showing ts that he, alone among 
the candidates, has stated unequivocally 


just what he stands for, or, if you'd rath 


S 





er, what he doesn't stand for. Hubert 
Humphrey, in the true Democratic tra- 
dition, refuses to alienate anyone by tak- 
ing a concrete position on anything, pre- 
ferring to lasso the masses of strange 
bedfellows which have always been the 
key to Democratic successes. Likewise, 
Richard Nixon, in a desperate attempt to 
present the Republicans as the new party 
of everybody and his fifth cousin, is avoid 
ing any statement or action which might 
possibly inform the voting public as to 
his exact position 

Perhaps they do have firm beliefs, but 
they're not about to express any, other 
than support of Motherhood, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and extension of the Erie Ca- 
nal. Whether you agree with Wallace or 
not, you know just where he stands, that 
Alabamian 

Roy TREADWAY 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Su May I already nominate the Amer 
ican voter as Time's “Man of the Year” 


for having to put up with so much, for 
so long, for so little 
LAWRIE FRANCIS 


Melbourne, Australia 


Invitation to Rejoin 


Sir Hooray for Colorado and Warden 


Patterson [Oct. 4]! I hope their prisoner 
self-help rehabilitation program is_ the 
howling success it deserves to be. I also 


hope the thinking behind it spreads to all 
other penal institutions throughout the 
country 

Prisoners can, if given the opportunity, 
still become productive members of so 


ip co 








ciety. When we learn to stop isolating 
them from the society that they are some 
day expected to rejoin, then we can hope 
to see an end to the reports of outrages 
committed against human beings tn pris 
ons such as Philadelphia, Chicago and Ar 
kansas. These reports have come too fre 
quently to put off any longer much-need 
ed reforms in our penal thinking 
Ropert J. BoILeat 

Long Beach, Calif 


Magic Circle 


Sir: I have just read your Essay on “That 


New Black Magic” [Sept. 27]. I fully 
agree with the statement: “Much of this 
concern for the arcane is a genuine al 


tempt to find enrichment for arid lives.” 

Yet is this search down barren paths a 
result, as some say, of failure on the part 
of orgamzed churches to make Christianity 
relevant to the present? Or 1s another fac 
tor at work here? 


Dictrich Bonhoeffer wrote of those who 


seck “cheap grace who look for en 
richment of life while turning away from 
commitment In atlempting to find 


through magic what authentic Christianity 
has always promised the believer. is the 
devotee trying to gain guidance while giv 
ing nothing of himself? To find mystical 
manifestation while making no inner mor 
al change? 

(Mrs.) RUTH HELDERMAN 


Wheatland, Ind 
Su Me superstitious? Of course not! I 
know nothing will happen to me as long 


as I keep my fingers crossed 
Roze V. CHASEMAN 


Miami Fla 


de. 


Beach, 
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Sure, moving can upset a child. But tell her every- 
thing is going to be all right. From experience we know 
she'll be just as happy in another cozy room in a nicer 
home that comes with your better job. 

Allied understands so well the family problems of 
mov ing, bec ause we've moved more families from 
comfortable old homes to even more comfortable 
new homes than any other van line in the world. 

We also understand how to be most help- 


ful at this trying time. While you do what you can 
about personal problems, we do our best to relieve you 
of concerns about the move itself. We advise you about 
all the details of moving. And we handle your things 

as if we owned them. : 
When you're concerned about all the com- 
plicated problems of moving, give the Allied 
Agent in your town a call. He’s 

ing man to know. 


most reassur- 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 
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To please a woman, Magnavox creates beauti- 
ful cabinetry—superbly crafted, hand-rubbed 
toa lustrous finish. In many elegant styles to 
enhance any home. 

To please a man, 
Magnavox developed 
Automatic Color that 
fine-tunes your set 
automatically, perfect- 
ly. The most complete 


color TV. To please two kinds of people. 
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Mediterranean styling, with biggest picture in color TV 
remote control ever devised. And high fidelity 
speakers for better listening. 

Magnavox is sold through selected deal- 
ers (see Yellow Pages). Prices start at $319.90. 

Magnavox Color TV is beautifully made, 
inside and out ...to please both a man and a 
woman. And that’s just about everybody. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 
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WALLACE’S ARMY: THE COALITION OF FRUSTRATION 


ONSIDER his image. On the plat- 

form, his head barely rises above 
the bulletproof lectern he takes with 
him everywhere. On the TV screen, he 
comes over as a cross between Flem 
Snopes and Huey Long. An uninspired 
orator, with a set, almost unvarying 
speech, he seems intentionally to man- 
gle his syntax and mispronounce words. 
Yet he is the only presidential can- 
didate in the fall of 1968 who could 
be called charismatic. 

Consider his campaign. It is perhaps 
the most amateurishly organized drive 
that any serious candidate has mounted 
in modern American history. In many 
cities, it is impossible to find his cam- 
paign headquarters. In others, like Lou- 
isville, there are as many as three, each 
competing for funds and attention. Not 
one member of his staff has had pre 
vious experience in national politics 
By contrast, Eugene McCarthy's “chil 
dren’s crusade" was a model of ef- 
ficiency and professionalism 

Consider George Corley Wallace 
himself, the dour litthke Alabama dem- 
agogue who has influenced the entire 
1968 campaign, defied the two-party 
system and raised the specter that no 
one will be elected President on Nov. 
5. Though the odds against him are 
very long indeed, he could conceivably 
become the 37th President of the U.S 


DAN DERNSTEIN 





AT HIS BULLETPROOF LECTERN 


“We could be elected,” he says. “It ts 
not an impossible dream.” 

Eight months ago, Hubert Humphrey 
could confidently say of Wallace: “I 
don't think he's going to rustle up many 
cattle.” Now, surveying the depleted 
Democratic herd, Humphrey takes ev- 
ery Opportunity to excoriate Wallace as 
“the apostle of fear and racism."* Rich- 
ard Nixon has been saying for weeks 
that Wallace had “peaked” and would 
soon go downhill, Recently, however, 
he has found cause to attack Wallace 
and the “third-party kick” directly. “Do 
you want to make a point, or do you 
want to make a change?” he asked a 
crowd in Flint, Mich., last week. “Do 
you want a moment's satisfaction, or do 
you want to get four years of action?” 

If the polls are any indication, about 
one out of every five voters—some- 
thing like 14 million Americans—will 
choose the moment's satisfaction and 
pick Wallace and General Curtis Le- 
May, his running mate, next month. Fer- 
vent Wallaceites may, of course, decide 
at the last minute that a vote for their 
man is a wasted ballot and switch to ei- 
ther Humphrey or Nixon, but there is 
no evidence that this will happen. Thou 
sands echo the opinion of Charles Guth- 
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GESTICULATING IN FLORIDA 
“Them” is anybody who is not “us.” 


erie, a cement finisher from Los An- 
geles: “You take Nixon and Humphrey 
and shake ‘em up in a bag and they 
come out the same—a couple of namby- 
pambys who are going to keep giving 
our money away to other countries 
while they let a bunch of punks run 
wild in this country.” Says Noble Ol- 
son, a Cincinnati civil engineer: “Nixon 
maybe is the better of two evils, But I 
am through voting for the better of 
two evils.” 


Smoldering Distrust 


As in 1964, when he made his first 
presidential bid but dropped out of the 
race after Barry Goldwater was nom- 
inated, support for Wallace’s American 
Independent Party is concentrated in 
the South, where Gallup gives him 38% 
of the vote, more than he gives either 
Nixon or Humphrey. But strong Wal- 
lace sentiment is found in every other 
section as well. He is on the ballot in 
all 50 states. (The Supreme Court may 
knock him off in Ohio, however.) Fo- 
rums in Milwaukee and Grand Rapids 
were S.R.O. when the former Governor 
appeared, and large crowds turned out 
for motorcades in such Northern strong- 
holds as Chicago and Jersey City. About 
20,000 ignored chill weather last week 
to hear the standard Wallace spiel on 
Boston’s historic Common, which once 
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POINTING IN PITTSBURGH 














WALLACE 


was as far from Dixie in attitude as 
the other side of the moon. “They were 
really packed in there together,” Wal- 
lace exuberantly told reporters. The 
other two candidates “would be proud 
to draw such a crowd.” 

Nixon or Humphrey would be even 
prouder to evoke the empathy and en- 
thusiasm that Wallace so often arouses. 
With the campaigns of Robert Kennedy 
and Eugene McCarthy scarcely more 
than memories, the onetime bantam- 
weight boxer is the only contender left 
who attracts such spontaneous support. 
Just as antiwar sentiment found ex- 
pression in McCarthy, says Historian 
James MacGregor Burns, “the smol- 
dering distrust among urban whites” is 
finding its voice in Wallace 

Though Minnesota is by no means a 
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PRO-WALLACE CROWD IN PEORIA 


tilabor record in Alabama. Few mem- 
bers seem to read them or note that 
COPE rated the Vice President a 100% 
supporter of labor when he was in the 
Senate. 


Sinking Feeling 

Blue-collar workers make up a large 
proportion of Wallace's supporters, and 
he has a special hold on the less ed- 
ucated and the less affluent. He attracts 
the union member who fears for his se- 
niority, the homeowner who is afraid 
that Negroes will lower property values 
in his neighborhood. He voices the un- 
ease of the housewife who does not 
want to see her child bussed to an in- 
tegrated school, of the middle-aged who 
are outraged by student protest, of the 
ten-hour-a-day man who is upset by wel- 
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Plenty of cattle for the rustler now. 


Wallace stronghold, 47 of 50 people 
who attend a volunteer firemen’s par- 
ty in Rockville are wearing Wallace but- 
tons. In nearby Richmond, bowling is a 
little slower because a zealous pin set- 
ter takes time out to slap a Wallace 
sticker on each ball before he returns 
it. In the parking lots of auto plants out- 
side Detroit, row after row shows a 
near-solid line of Wallace bumper stick- 
ers, White workers complain bitterly 
that management has forced them to re- 
move Wallace emblems from their lunch 
pails. 

At the big Buick factory in Flint, a 
poll of 8,000 members of United Auto 
Workers Local 599 showed that 49% 
will vote for Wallace, 39% for Hum- 
phrey, 12% for Nixon. Alarmed, labor 
leadership has quietly dropped its usual 
pre-election drive to register all union 
members, and is concentrating instead 
on black neighborhoods, where Hum- 
phrey can count on solid, if unenthu- 
siastic support. The A.P.L.-C.1.0.’s Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE) 
has distributed thousands of pamphlets 
documenting Wallace’s consistent an- 
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fare programs and feels that Negroes 
are too lazy to work. Often the Wal- 
lace supporter, typically a central-city 
resident, feels that he is not understood 
by the suburbanite who does not have 
to worry about racial violence and crime 
in the streets. Indeed, many in the Wal- 
lace constituency have eminently rea- 
sonable complaints, even if they are 
not always recognized by liberals or 
the policymakers in Washington that 
Wallace derides. The lower middle class 
is hurt by crime, high taxes, infla- 
tion and the other ills of the 1960s. It 
cannot comprehend why, and has a 
sinking feeling that its world is fall- 
Ing apart. 

White policemen and firemen are sol- 
idly for Wallace. He, in turn, lavishes 
praise on them. “I don’t see how the po- 
lice restrain themselves as much as they 
do,” he said in Cleveland last week. 
“If they could run this country for 
about two years,” he has said at other 
times, “they'd straighten it out.” They 
might even straighten out Alabama, 
which last year had the highest mur- 
der rate in the nation. 


His appeal is not entirely limited to 
the lower middle class, however. Wal- 
lace draws some support from proper- 
tied and professional people. Most of his 
contributions, officially estimated at 
$70,000 a day, come in small bills at ral- 
lies, at $25-a-plate dinners, and in 
checks through the mail. Affluent back- 
ers pay $500 and up to join Wallace 
“Patriots’ Clubs” and lunch with the 
candidate when he comes to town. In 
Dallas last month, Wallace dined with 
such “plain folk’’ as Mrs. Nelson Bun- 
ker Hunt, daughter-in-law of Oil Billion- 
aire H. L. Hunt; Paul Pewitt, who has 
a $100 million fortune from Texas oil 
and Idaho potatoes; and M. H. Marr, 
an oilman worth about $10 million. 
However much money he has, the 
average Wallace booster is what Po- 
litical Analyst Samuel Lubell calls a 
“recent getter,” someone who has 
worked hard for what he has and is 
fearful of losing it. 

Almost all Wallaceites believe that 
there are simple solutions for compli- 
cated problems. In his platform, re- 
leased this week—just 22 days before 
the election—he says that if peace ne- 
gotiations fail, he would solve the war 
by turning it over to the generals. Law 
and order would be maintained by 
eradicating an “unexplainable com- 
passion for the criminal evidenced by 
our executive and judicial officers 
and officials." He would seek an 
amendment to the Constitution that 
would require the Senate to reconfirm 
“at reasonable intervals” members of 
the Supreme Court and federal ap- 
peals courts. 

His followers all have their own com- 
plaints and their own reasons for be- 
lieving that Wallace can help. The ad- 
dition of LeMay—Wallace’s Agnew, in 
the view of many critics—will probably 
add to his appeal, particularly with those 
who are frustrated by the war. The gen- 
eral’s inspection trip to Viet Nam this 
week will doubtless help Wallace's ef 
fort to convince voters that he has a 
grasp of world affairs—and, in tact, 
last week's speech on foreign policy be- 
fore the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington was reasonably restrained and 
cogent. 





Who Will Be Hurt More? 

Nixon has always conceded Wallace 
Mississippi, Louisiana and, of course, 
Alabama. He gave up Georgia some 
time ago. Now he 1s seriously con- 
cerned about his chances against Wal- 
lace in Arkansas, Florida, Tennessee 
and North and South Carolina. Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, once considered 
promising for the G.OP., are less than 
firm. No one in either of the major par- 
ties gives Wallace even an outside 
chance of carrying any state outside 
the South 

No one can tell at this stage where 
or how the Wallace role will affect the 
major parties, but it could tp the bal- 
ance in several key states. In Texas, 
where a Democratic poll puts Hum- 
phrey a notch ahead of Nixon, Wallace 
at present has 26% of the vote. In Mis- 
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souri, also a tight race, he has 22%. In 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, where 
Humphrey, according to the Democrats, 
is also slightly ahead, Wallace pulls 15% 
and 12%. 

Which of them will he hurt more? 
Strategists for both parties would dear- 
ly like to know, though at the moment 
Nixon's lead appears so commanding 
that even a large Wallace vote may not 
affect the outcome. Certainly Nixon 
could count on most of the Southern 
states if Wallace had sat this year out. 
Certainly Humphrey could depend on 
union support in big industrial states if 
Wallace were not in the race. “Orig- 
inally,” says Al Cella, Humphrey's 
chairman in Massachusetts, “the assess- 
ment was that Wallace would not cause 
much harm because this is a ‘Dem- 
ocratic’ state. That view has changed. 
Humphrey is in very serious trouble 
here.” 


Two-Way Wash? 


In the big states, many suburban and 
rural conservatives, certain Nixon peo- 
ple in any other year, are choosing Wal- 
lace in 1968, In New York, Wallace 
thus seems to hurt both parties about 
equally. Nixon believes that this holds 
true for the country at large; the Wal- 
lace vote, in his view, comes down to a 
“wash” for both parties. No one likes 
to contemplate what would happen if 
Wallace won enough states on his own 
to deny either of the other candidates 
a clear majority of 270 votes in the Elec- 
toral College. Though this is still high- 
ly unlikely, Wallace nonetheless con- 
stitutes a very real threat to the stabil- 
ity of the electoral process and indeed 
the future of the two-party system. If 
he does prevent both Nixon and Hum- 
phrey from gaining a majority, he might 
bestow his electoral votes on his pre- 
ferred candidate and claim that he 
picked the President. 

An end to the dominance of the two 
parties is, of course, his goal. A good 
part of his stock speech is an attack on 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
—with both given equal time and ti- 
rade. At some point, Wallace always 
notes that “both national parties have 
looked down their noses and called us 
rednecks—and I'm sick and tired of 
it.” At another point, he declares that 
“both national parties ought to be for 
law and order. They took it away from 
you by kowtowing to anarchists.” He 
adds: “There's not a dime’s worth of dif- 
ference between either of them.” 


What the Show Is Like 


A combination of revivalist rally and 
Southern medicine show, Wallace's 
campaign is a curious blend of the old, 
old politics and the brand-new. It is cer- 
tainly livelier than either of the other 
candidates’. To open a rally, there is 
“Sam Smith and His American In- 
dependent Party Band,” a small combo 
with electrified instruments that churns 
out Nashville-style country music and 
leads the audience in a slow rendition 
of God Bless America. Then on come 
the Taylor Sisters, Mona and Lisa, two 
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seasoned blondes who harmonize a cou- 
ple of toe-tapping standards and belt 
out an anthem entitled Are You for 
Wallace? (to the tune of Are You from 
Dixie?). 

Occasionally there are variations. A 
few weeks ago in Dallas, a white-haired, 
grandmotherly woman paraded around 
the hall in an ante-bellum dress of red, 
white and blue. In one hand she held 
the Stars and Stripes, in the other the 
Stars and Bars. She was greeted with 
cheers. There is even a George Wallace 
Waltz (copyright by Lyle Woodruff): 


Stand up for America, red, white 
and blue, 

And vote for Geofge Wallace, 
he's fighting for you. 

He will scatter the Commies and 
pseudos like sheep; 


LEWITON- ATLANTA 


Much of Wallace’s appeal lies in per- 
sonal contact. After each talk, dozens 
of Wallaceites line up patiently to shake 
his hand and say “God bless you, Gov- 
ernor,” or “You're the only hope for 
America.” The candidate acknowledges 
each message with a hand squeeze and 
a nod, occasionally saying “Thank y'all 
for heppin’ us.” 


Ivory-Tower Pointy Heads 


For a long time, “Mr. ‘Umphrey”— 
as Wallace refers to the Vice President 
—received more attention than “Mr. 
Nixon.” Lately, because of Nixon's suc- 
cess at the polls, he has turned his fire 
on the Republican, who is credited with 
a variety of sins, from deceitfulness to 
being part of the Administration that 
sent troops to Little Rock in 1957. 
Last week there was a new charge in 
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HOSTILE RECEPTION IN ALBANY, N.Y. 
In a curious way, tangled together at the roots. 


So dance to the George Wallace 
Waltz, my sweet . 


After the entertainment, out steps 
George. He is generally introduced by 
Aide Dick Smith, one of about 40 trav- 
eling Wallace staffers, all of whom (ex- 
cept for Tom Turnipseed of South Car- 
olina) are from Alabama. A weekly- 
newspaper editor from York, Smith 
gives a brief, effective warm-up talk, 
while Wallace girls, dressed in dark 
skirts and white blouses, pass up the 
aisles with yellow contribution buckets. 
When Smith and the girls are finished, 
Wallace marches up to the lectern, 

The talk rarely varies in content, but 
the format does. Wallace simply choos- 
es from his compendium of evils as 
they come to mind. “Now I want to 
say something about Viet Nam,” he 
will say by way of introduction, or 
“Let's talk about law ‘n’ order.” While 
the crowd is cheering, he will often 
spit quickly and inconspicuously into a 
white handkerchief. 


the catalogue. The reason Nixon is so 
far ahead in the polls, Wallace averred 
in Albany, N.Y., is simple: he controls 
the pollsters and manipulates public 
opinion with the help of the “Eastern 
money-interest crowd.” 

There are many reasons for Wallace's 
unique appeal, but his antipathy to 
“them"—anybody who is not “us”—is 
the chief one. While Wallace stoutly de- 
nies that he is a racist, “they” usually 
means the blacks. “They” also embraces 
Supreme Court Justices and bureaucrats 
in Washington, professors in colleges, 
and journalists almost anywhere. Wal- 
lace supporters feel that “they” have all 
taken too much control over their lives. 
In a curious way, the roots of the Wal- 
lace movement are entangled with those 
of the New Left. Both would welcome 
drastic change in institutions that seem 
aloof and unresponsive to their needs. 

With a histrionic flair for the crude, 
sardonic image, Wallace lampoons all 
of “them,” assuring his listeners that 
they themselves are just as smart as 
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the people in positions of power. The 
bureaucrats who enforce school-deseg- 
regation guidelines “don’t have enough 
sense to know how to get out of bed 
in the morning, so they have to write a 
guideline for us.” Intellectuals are “over- 
educated, ivory-tower folk,” or “pointy- 
headed professors who can’t even park 
a bicycle straight.” He says: “Any truck 
driver'd know right off what to do at 
the scene of an accident, but you take 
a college professor, he'd just stand 
around lookin’ and gettin’ sick.” 

Few in Wallace’s audiences believe 
what they read in the nation’s news- 
papers Or magazines. Though he is usu- 
ally amiable with newsmen in private, 
Wallace nurtures this general distrust 
by deriding reporters and editors as 
“sissy-britches intellectual morons.” 


evening TV news shows. “They on our 
payroll,” he cracks about the hecklers. 
“When I get through speaking,” he 
will tell them, “you can come up here 
and I'll autograph your sandals.” Or: 
“There must be a barbers’ strike around 
here.” If nothing else works, he can usu- 
ally provoke an angry reaction with 
the remark: “Now, let's talk about race.” 
However it is started—and provocation 
is not often necessary—there is almost 
always a commotion, often ending in 
fistfights or clashes with the police. 
His point is made. Since the beginning 
of this month, Wallace’s language has 
become increasingly blunt; and his au- 
diences, ever more ferocious, have re- 
sponded in kind. In Pittsburgh this 
month, white youths in the crowd con- 
fronted black demonstrators with 





THE 1963 CONFRONTATION WITH FEDERAL OFFICIALS AT TUSCALOOSA*® 
They could almost be on the payroll. 


When he does come up against the 
“pointy heads,” it is almost always the 
man from Cho, Ala. who triumphs 
over the products of Cambridge, Berke- 
ley or New Haven. Usually more adroit 
than his questioners, Wallace either 
evades tough questions or answers them 
with a half-truth about his record in 
Alabama. Few outside the state know 
enough to dispute him. A sample: “My 
wife received 87% of the Negro votes 
in Selma in the general election.” Mrs 
Wallace did indeed receive that per- 
centage of Negro votes in the general 
election, but her Republican opponent 
was also a racist and many Negroes 
were running for local offices on the 
Democratic ticket. She had received vir- 
tually none in the more important pri- 
mary, when Negroes had a choice 


Surefire Footage 


When confronted with hecklers, many 
of them college students or teachers, 
Wallace can be masterful. Though he 
sometimes loses his temper, most often 
he orchestrates the shouts of the pro- 
testers with chants from his own au- 
dience, working both groups up to a 
fever that occasionally erupts in vi- 
olence, making surefire footage for the 
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screams of “Who needs niggers? Who 
needs niggers?” 

Hecklers may realize that they are 
helping him, even as Wallace claims, 


but this does not deter them. “You 
have to show that there are people 
against him,” is the reasoning some 


give, or “Nixon has already won.” More 
and more, they shout four-letter words 
or make obscene gestures. Their signs, 
at least, are original, ranging from 
CHICKEN LITTLE WAS RIGHT tO SIEG HEIL, 
Y'ALL and WEIRDOS FOR WALLACE 

In a real sense, Wallace has been 
practicing for this campaign all his life 
The grandson of a country doctor, he 
had readymade constituents. Many of 
the men tn Barbour County who carry 
the first name Wallace were delivered 
by Dr. Wallace, a well-remembered, rig- 
idly pious man who rode a horse every 
day until he died in 1948 at the age of 
80. George was always closer to his 
grandfather than to his father, George 
(“Sag”) Wallace, a sickly, angry man 
who tried his hand—without any suc- 
cess—at farming. Sag was more suc- 
cessful at courthouse politics—he was 


* Far right: Deputy Attorney General Nicho 
las deB. Katzenbach 





once chairman of the county board of 
revenue—and young George can at least 
credit him with his own vocation. 

When Sag died in 1937, George's 
mother, Mozelle (“Bitsy”) Wallace, a 
high school music teacher before she 
married, moved to Montgomery. Today 
she is secretary to the director of the 
state bureau of preventable diseases. A 
fiercely independent woman, she hardly 
ever sees or talks with George or his sis- 
ter and two brothers any more. “Of 
course, somebody's gonna get George 
sooner or later,” she told Marshall Fra- 
dy, author of the critical biography Wal- 
lace. “I've accepted that. He's gonna 
get it. My only consolation is, when it 
happens, he'll be doing the only thing 
he’s ever cared about doing anyway.” 


Anything, with Ketchup 


There is, in fact, nothing else for 
George but politics and the pursuit of 
power. Food has no interest for him: 
he will eat anything, so long as it is 
smothered in ketchup. He is never with- 
out a cigar, but he cannot say what 
brand he is smoking at any given mo- 
ment. He does not drink: alcohol, he 
“wastes your physical and mental 
energy.” His dress is nondescript: al- 
ways a white shirt and a faintly tri- 
descent black suit. He has no hobbies 
and no interest in material possessions 
(he claims assets of $77,000). Aboard 
his campaign plane, he spends most of 
his time staring stolidly out the win- 
dow, neither reading nor talking. 

The private Wallace seems virtually 
emotionless. Always busy, he spends lit- 
tle time with his four children (Bobbi 
Jo, 23; Peggy, 18; George, 16; and 
Lee, 7); his late wife, Lurleen, report- 
edly once nearly divorced him as a con- 
sequence of his neglect. Yet in his anx- 
iety to maintain a power base for his 
presidential bid, he did not hesitate to 
run her for Governor in 1966 (she 
died of cancer last May). 

A B-29 flight engineer with the rank 
of sergeant in World War II, Wallace 
still receives an allowance for “nervous 
disability” from the Veterans Admin- 
istration; despite constant air travel on 
his campaigns, he has a phobia about 
flying. Before going to war, he had re- 
ceived a law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and in 1946 he won 
election to the state house of repre- 
sentatives; in 1952 he was elected a 
state judge. He made his first, unsuc- 
cessful, try for the governorship in 1958. 
His opponent, John Patterson, had tak- 
en a harsher line on race, and Wallace 
learned a lesson. “They out-niggered 
me that time,” he reportedly declared, 
“but they'll never do it again.” They 
never have. Alabama today comes close 
to being George Wallace's personal sa- 
trapy, much as Louisiana was Huey 
Long's in the 1930s. 


One Man's State 


Alabama, a _ historically backward 
state, scarcely inched ahead during Wal- 
lace’s regime. With a 4% sales tax and 
a low property levy, its tax structure is 





says, 
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biased against lower-income workers. 
As Governor, Wallace sponsored a law 
providing that corporate income taxes 
can be raised only by constitutional 
amendment. He did raise spending 
greatly, but only by floating huge bond 
issues and obtaining massive grants for 
highways and education from the de- 
spised Federal Government. 

In some respects, Alabama under 
Wallace became a police state. The cli- 
mate of order, even today, is such that 
the FBI has to stand constant guard on 
the home of Federal Judge Frank John- 
son, a notably liberal jurist. Wallace's 





house door” to bar a Negro girl and 
boy from enrolling in the University of 
Alabama. 

Neo-Know-Nothings 


Though Wallace bears a certain sty- 
listic resemblance to the Populists of 
the 1890s, to whom he is often com- 
pared, Yale Historian C. Vann Wood- 
ward notes that the Alabamian lacks 
entirely the Populists’ positive approach. 
Mostly small farmers, the Populists had 
specific, rational proposals to curb the 
excesses Of big business and _ finance. 
Wallaces philosophy was more accu- 





Klan, though its tone and methods have 
been far more violent than Wallace's, 
shares his anti-Negro feelings. Wallace's 
most recent ancestor was the McCar- 
thyite syndrome of the 1950s; it, too, ex- 
aggerated the very real dangers of Com- 
munism and transmogrified Communists 
into all-purpose villains. 

Perhaps the best historical parallel is 
offered by the Know-Nothings of the 
1850s, Just as the Wallaceites are trou- 
bled by the migration of rural Negroes 
to the cities, the Know-Nothings were 
disturbed by the influx of foreigners, 
most of whom were Irish and German 





contempt for his own state's constitution 
was Clear when he ran his wife for Gov- 
ernor, in clear violation of the spirit of 
a clause that prohibited him from suc- 
ceeding himself. His disregard for fted- 
eral authority was memorably displayed 
in 1963 when he “stood in the school- 


groups as 


ican Protection 






WHY THEY WANT HIM 


OR Ronald Hoppe and his wife Sally, hard work has al- 
ways been a way of life. Growing up in Old Town, Chi- 
cago’s tough ethnic crucible, Ron learned the Protestant 
virtues from his sea-captain father, an immigrant from Den- 
inark; he learned to cram pennies into jars and projects 
into leisure time. By driving his Royal Crown Cola truck 
long hours, sometimes from 7 in the morning to as late as 
10 at night, Ron earns $17,700 a year in wages and com- 
missions and has bought his family the $27,000, two-story 
house that they share with his father and stepmother on the 
city’s Far North Side. Ron, 28, has had only one vacation 
in the past three years. Mostly the Hoppes stick close to 
their home and four children. They relax by listening to 
their record collection of 450 LPs (Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald 
Stan Kenton), watching television on a set bought with quar- 
ters saved in a giant Seagram's bottle, or taking the family 
for a weekend picnic on Cedar Lake 
But the Hoppes are not happy, The world they were 
born to, a white world of upward mobility based on hard 
work, has been threatened by the storms of social change 
They now find it an incomprehensible world of yippies and 
hippies, riots, crime and inconclusive war, and they long 
for solutions couched in phrases that they can understand 
und relate to themselves. Their quiet protest. voiced in 
tones of dismay and bewilderment rather than anger, has 
led them to espouse George Wallace. The candidate trom 
Alabama expresses their ideas as though he has read their 
minds 
e 


rately foreshadowed by 
the Anti:Masonic 
the 1820s, which felt that it was fight- 
ing a godless conspiracy, and the Amer- 
Association of 
1890s, which saw itself taking a stand 
against foreign infiltration. The Ku Klux 
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such extremist 
Party of 


Catholics. A major aim of the move- 
ment was to bar Catholics from public 
office. Officially titled the American Par- 
ty—as is Wallace’s in some states—the 
Know-Nothings briefly held a balance 
of power in several state legislatures in 
the mid-1850s, In Massachusetts, they 
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THE HOPPES AT HOME 


ocratic Convention wasn't a fraternity initiation.” Ron, a Lu- 
theran, believes that there is too much permissiveness ev- 
erywhere: “I would have gone to college if I had been 
spanked a few more times.” 

Hubert Humphrey, the Hoppes believe, is “soft on Com- 
munists, moters and every other problem that they see. 
“Where do they get the right to burn and loot?” asks Ron. 
“There are rules and we should abide by them. Murder is 
murder and treason is treason, You can twist the law in 
this country, and it shouldn't be twisted. The majority is sup- 
posed to rule’ They voted for Lyndon Johnson in 1964, 
but confess that they had no real interest in politics until 


“T think it’s criminal to pay people for having babies now ‘I feel I have been a dummy all these years,”’ says 
says Ron, referring to the Aid to Dependent Children pro- Sally. Ron, too young to vote in 1960, thinks that John Ken- 
gram. “Why do we do it?” Sally answers that people getting nedy would have been his choice. “What's holding us back 
welfare should be put on buses and taken to jobs. “There are everywhere?” he asks. “We've got to win a war. J.F.K. 
jobs—just look in the Sunday Chicago Tribune” Ron would have wanted to win tt militarily. He would have 
agrees. “That's where I always used to look.” The Hoppes gone in there and bombed the heck out of them.’ 
want Negroes to have a good lite if they are willing to . 
work for it. They do not believe that most blacks display Sally argues that Lyndon Johnson “has not stood up 
that willingness. “I think we should look into the Negro against the Communists in Viet Nam. He's told us the 
problem with the Communists,” says Sally. “They're being story, but there hasn't been any ending.” Richard Nixon 


used. Why should we elect a soft President and play into the 
Communists’ hands?” For the Hoppes, “Communism” ts 
an all-pervasive evil threatening every aspect of their lives 

“I think the Communists have been left unchecked in 
ihis country for so long, and I don't think the average Amer- 
ican is aware of it,” says Ron. “Look at the riots at Co- 
lumbia and Berkeley. Who gains by all this? The Com- 
munists. It makes them gloat.” Sally agrees and adds: 
“Mayor Daley handled it right. He was prepared. The Dem- 
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does not offer a compelling alternative. “I can listen to 
Nixon, and at the end I never know what he has said,” 
Sally says. “Nixon may say it, but Wallace means it.” 

They are certain, when they listen to Wallace's rhetoric, 
that they do in fact know what he means. So do their 
friends. Are they willing to waste their votes? Sally ts sold, 
“to the end,” she says. “I don’t consider it throwing away a 
vote. I think I'd be throwing it away on Nixon or Hum- 
phrey. And besides, who says Wallace will lose?” 
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even had a majority. The high-water 
mark of Know-Nothingism was 1856, 
when former President Millard Fill- 
more, running for the presidency under 
the party’s banner, polled 22% of the 
vote. The party split over slavery, how- 
ever, and almost immediately fell apart, 
many members joining the new Re- 
publican Party. 

Like the movements of the past, ac- 
cording to Harvard Sociologist Sey- 
mour Lipset, Wallace’s American In- 
dependent Party is essentially a voice 
for “the sense of frustration of millions 
of Americans.’’ He adds; “It is a move- 
ment of the adherents of religious and 
secular fundamentalism.” 

Some scholars have compared 
George Wallace’s movement to Nazism 
and Fascism. German-born Professor 
Hans Morgenthau, perhaps extrapolat- 
ing from his own country’s unhappy 
past, identifies the Hitler and Wallace 
movements as representing “the revolt 
of the lower middle classes against the 
modern age.” C. J. Burnett, a political 
scientist at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, explains the third-party leader in 
two words: “Adolf Wallace.” Such com- 
parisons are as simplistic and misleading 
as anything George Wallace himself has 
hurled at his opponents. The Wallace 
phenomenon is disquieting enough in 
its own terms; it does not have to be 
equated with a political horror that 
arose in totally different ways and un- 
der totally different circumstances. 

The Alabamian himself grows furious 
at the Hitler parallel, reminding his 
younger critics that “I was fighting Na- 
zis before you were born.” Which is, 
of course, true. Social Critic Michael 
Harrington writes that he would not 
call Wallace a fascist, but believes that 
his movement is one of the closest 
things to Fascism this country has ever 
known. “Society has certainly become 
worse when it is legitimate to voice rac- 
ist thoughts,” says Harrington. 

In large measure, George Wallace is, 
as Harvard Psychiatrist Robert Coles 
says (quoting Tolstoy), the product of a 
“series of accidents, a coming together 
of various events.” The war in Viet Nam 
is one of the chief accidents, acting as a 
catalyst for many others. Wallace sup- 
porters—like many other voters—can- 
not comprehend why the U.S. cannot 
whip the North Vietnamese, and they 
feel aggrieved at the burden the war has 
placed on their pocketbooks. 

The war has also contributed to the 
rise of the New Left, which not only di- 
rectly helps Wallace with its heckling 
but has nourished as well the malaise 
of the non-hip majority. “The New Left 
holds the majority of society in con- 
tempt,” says Paul Goodman, once a rad- 
ical youth hero. “They are concerned 
with their own gut issues, but they pay 
no attention to the majority’s gut is- 
sues. And this rouses fear and anxiety 
on the part of the majority. If the New 
Left had a program for the majority, 
Wallace would get only the lunatic 
fringe.” 
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Other “accidents” are Lyndon John- 
son, who has raised a crisis of con- 
fidence that causes many of his coun- 
trymen to distrust their Government, 
and Hubert Humphrey and Richard 
Nixon, whom many voters regard as 
products of an unresponsive party sys- 
tem. The final accident may have been 
the murder of Robert Kennedy. Though 
he stood 180° apart from Wallace on ts- 
sues—it is hard indeed to imagine two 
men more diametrically opposed—Ken- 
nedy gave many current Wallace ad- 
herents the same feeling of strength, 
honesty and plain pugnaciousness that 
Wallace does, “Bobby went to faceless 
people and talked to them and made 
them feel that they had a champion 
leading their cause against an en- 
trenched Establishment,” observes Da- 
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WITH DAUGHTER LEE (ON CAMPAIGN PLANE) 
A not altogether impossible dream. 


vid Carley, a liberal leader from Wis- 
consin. “Without his positive program, 
they're quite willing to turn around 
now and vote their doubts and frus- 
trations and fears. Wallace is just the 
leader for that.” 


Where Will Wallace Go? 


In the course of more than 150 in- 
terviews with Wallace supporters across 
the country, TIME correspondents dis- 
covered that many would have voted 
for Kennedy before Wallace. To a less- 
er, though still significant degree, many 
others said that they would have pre- 
ferred Eugene McCarthy to Wallace. 

Important as next month's vote is, 
far more important is what happens to 
the movement in the future. Tradition- 
ally, the two-party system in America 
has been so strong and capacious that 
third parties could be absorbed into 
one of the two major parties. Abraham 
Lincoln might not have been elected 
President in 1860 if a large number of 


Know-Nothings had not been taken into 
the new Republican Party. Much of 
the Populist program, which included 
the graduated income tax, eventually 
was enacted by the Theodore Roosevelt 
and Wilson Administrations. 

The same fate could overtake the 
American Independent Party. It is de- 
batable whether Wallace could field the 
candidates for Congress, the state-hous- 
es and the courthouses who could form 
a major party. (A number of Southern 
officeholders might, however, leave the 
other parties for the A.I.P.) The war, 
too, will eventually end, and either Nix- 
on or Humphrey may be able to regain 
some of the trust lost by Lyndon John- 
son. Historian Harry Jaffa, one of Gold- 
water’s advisers, argues that, as a con- 
servative President, Nixon might “de- 
fuse” the potential of the right in the 
‘60s, just as F.D.R. defused the far-out 
left in the ‘30s. Another charismatic 
leader—Edward Kennedy could be one 
—might also lure many of Wallace’s dis- 
affected followers back into the polit- 
ical mainstream. 

Still, the centrifugal forces disrupting 
the U.S. are stronger than at any time 
since the Civil War. Wallace has suc- 
ceeded in doing what no one else has 
ever managed: he has brought together 
into a single party large segments of 
both the lower middle class and the far 
right. Members of the John Birch So- 
ciety and a score of other groups of 
the radical right, who until now have 
clashed in intramural squabbling, have 
found common cause and respectability 
in Wallace’s camp. 

Indeed, many of the people who have 
flocked to Wallace are so disenchanted 
with normal politics that they may nev- 
er be brought back. In a weird doppel- 
ginger effect, they mirror the radicals 
of the left—who may, in time, find 
their own party and their own George 
Wallace. The genius of the American 
political system has been that, unlike 
those of Europe, it has kept right and 
left from polarizing into separate, war- 
ring parties. This may no longer be 
true. “We might well end up with a mul- 
tiparty system,” warns Barry Goldwater, 
a Nixon supporter, in the current Na- 
tional Review. “Given our present Con- 
stitution, this could mean disaster for 
America.” 

The possible paths the movement 
and the political system—might take 
within the next few years are almost lim- 
itless. Wallace probably has no clear- 
cut program for the future. “Naw, we 
don’t stop and figger,” he told Author 
Frady. “We don't think about history 
or theories or none of that. We just go 
ahead. Hell, history can take care of it- 
self." There are few, however, who 
doubt that Wallace, whatever his fate 
in 1968, will be trying for the presi- 
dency again in 1972. A few weeks ago, 
after staring out at the Rocky Moun- 
tains from his campaign plane, George 
Wallace turned to a reporter and re- 
marked: “Just think, some day I'm going 
to be President of all that.” 
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F you have to go,” John Kennedy once said, “you want 
LeMay in the lead bomber. But you never want LeMay 
deciding whether or not you have to go.” The reason for Ken- 
nedy’s caveat was that, like many fighting men, Curtis Emer- 
son LeMay, 61, tends to view the world in crisp, absolutist 
terms. Life, in his professional view, is a perpetual state of 
war or potential war. When he decided to join George Wal- 
lace’s campaign, LeMay entered a cloudier, more complex 
political world in which he is less at home. Said Barry Gold- 
water, a former Air Force Reserve major general who has 
known LeMay for years: “I hope he hasn't made a mistake, 
but I think he has.” There was even flak from his mother-in 
law. “I idolize Curt,” said 91-year-old Maude Maitland, a 
staunch Republican, “but I’m very, very disappointed.” Mi- 
hai Patrichi, LeMay’s boss at California's Networks Elec- 
tronic Corp., declared: “Wallace is a no-good bum. He ts 
just like the dictators when they got started in Europe.” Le- 
May’s former colleagues in the Pentagon were also worried 
Said one officer: “He's not helping us one damned bit’ 

Even before he retired as Air Force Chiet of Staff near- 
ly four years ago, the bluff, iron-willed flier had become in- 
volved in policy scraps that shaded into the political, Most 
notable was his running public quarrel with then Detense 
Secretary Robert McNamara over whether, as LeMay 
thought, manned bombers should be equally important as 
missiles in the U.S. deterrent force. In retirement, relieved 
of the usual military restraints on an officer's political 
views, he declared that if all else failed, the U.S. had the ca- 
pability to “bomb the North Vietnamese back to the stone 
age” and to “destroy every work of man in North Viet 
Nam, if that is what it takes.” Such outbursts turned even 
formerly sympathetic military opinion against him. For- 
bidding, heavy-jowled, with a cigar customarily clenched be- 
tween his teeth, LeMay unintentionally promoted his own 
image as a character from Dr. Strangelove 

. 

That caricature has tended to obscure what should be re- 
membered as a highly distinguished military career. From 
the time of his boyhood tn Columbus, LeMay was fasci- 
nated with flight. At Ohio State, he busied himself with 
R.O.T.C. In 1928 he obtained a reserve commission and left 
for a National Guard summer camp. His classmates tore 
off to Los Angeles for weekends, but LeMay tn his sin- 
gleminded fashion often hung back to vivisect engines and 
study weather charts and navigation. With his accumulating 
skill as pilot, mechanic and navigator, he was summoned 
after seven years in fighters to fly the first of the Army’s Fly- 
ing Fortresses 

In World War II, he became something of a legend—and 
today he is the last of that era’s heroes still seeking to com- 
mand, In England, LeMay concluded that too many of his B- 
17s were missing targets because they zigzagged away trom 
antiaircraft fire. He led the next raid over Saint-Nazaire, di- 
recting his planes in a straight-line block formation through 
the flak. Next day he ordered his planes to take no more eva- 
sive actions on their final bombing runs. Losses went up, 
but so did the proficiency of his bombers. LeMay took simi- 
lar risks in the Pacific. Assigned to run 300-plane B-29 
raids against Japan, he removed his bombers’ guns and gun- 
ners, overloaded them with fire bombs to dump on the 
enemy from a dangerously low level, 

Three years later, as chief of the U.S. air forces in Eu- 
rope, LeMay was an architect of the Berlin airlift. One day 
LeMay flew to Berlin, found himself waiting on the runway 
for 40 minutes. Back in Frankfurt, he told his staff: “Get it 
fixed.” In three days, when he dropped in again, the delay 
had been reduced to five minutes. “See if you can get it bet- 
ter,” he grunted. 

e 

His years at SAC (1948-57) hardened LeMay’s already 

metallic approach to world politics, especially Communism. 
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His bases became armed camps; his men—even flight me- 
chanics—carried arms for fear of saboteurs or sudden at- 
tack. The U.S. bombers were on airborne alert round the 
clock, and the nation’s capacity for devastating retaliation 
was unquestioned. So was the efficiency of Curt LeMay. 
His men regarded him with a combination of respect and ab- 
ject terror. 

After four years as Air Force Vice Chief of Staff, and 
nearly four, less happy years as Chief, LeMay retired to be- 
come chairman of the board—at $50,000 a year—of Net- 
works Electronic. Last month he took a leave of absence to 


* join Wallace, Although customarily dour, LeMay has looked 


more lugubrious than ever as a campaigner. The role has 
brought him new discomforts and criticism. In Columbus 
last week, students at his old high school demanded that his 
portrait be removed from a hallway. 

Why had the general interrupted his California retire- 





LeMAY CAMPAIGNING IN FLORIDA 


ment? “The whole country is drifting away from the prin- 
ciples that made America great,” he says. In the past, adds 
LeMay, “the country had to use unorthodox methods to get 
out of the hole, and I think we're in that situation now.” 
His critics charge that the “unorthodox method’ LeMay 
might employ is the H-bomb, and he has often sounded as 
if that is what he means. Not in regard to Viet Nam. “We 
don’t need nuclear weapons in Viet Nam,” he told re- 
porters last week. “I can't foresee any conditions under 
which we would.” In books and speeches, LeMay has ar- 
ticulated a thoughtful approach to the problems of nuclear 
deterrents. He has never advocated the use of nuclear weap- 
ons except in the last extremity, but the fact that he con- 
templates their use at all is alarming to many. He replies 
that the deterrent value of nuclear weapons is lost if a na- 
ton declares that it will never use them 

In a new book, America Is in Danger, LeMay argues 
strongly against what he regards as excessive civilian med- 
dling in military affairs. “It never ceases to amaze me,” he 
writes, “that so many intelligent people believe they can be- 
come expert in a field where they have so little training or ex- 
perience.” As George Wallace's running mate, LeMay will 
at least have a platform from which to preach that doc- 
trine. Wallace has promised that he would, if necessary, 
turn the war over to the generals, Regardless of other con- 
siderations, that is probably why Curtus LeMay finds him- 
self running on the American Independent Party ticket. 
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NIXON'S 21% PROBLEMS 


T the outset of his campaign for 
the presidency, Richard Nixon 
adopted an aloof, efficient style that 
was designed to fulfill a double ob- 
jective: he wanted to show himself to 
the nation as a cool, controlled figure, 
and he wanted to avoid the sort of 
major mistake that can lose an elec- 
tion. From New Hampshire through 
the convention and well into the cam- 
paign, the tactic has worked well. There 
have been no irretrievable blunders, Yet 
Nixon has made some moves that may 
prove to be mistakes—or that, at least, 
his opponents can exploit as mistakes. 
There is no sign, so far, that they are 
anywhere near important enough to de- 
stroy Nixon's commanding lead, but 
they are giving Hubert Humphrey his 
first real opportunity to try to build a cu- 
mulative attack on his Republican rival. 
The TV Issue. Nixon’s most recent 
problem is his evasion of a national tele- 
vision debate. That evasion has already 
begun damaging his image. In refusing 
to debate, Nixon is heeding the tra- 
ditional wisdom—that as the front run- 
ner he would risk losing more than he 
could possibly gain. He is also recalling 
his unhappy experience in 1960, Yet 
the fact is that Humphrey would be a 
far less appealing figure on TV than 
was Jack Kennedy. In addition, Nix- 
on’s opponents can needle him, if he 
persists in vetoing a debate, by asking 
what he is afraid of. 

Last week Senate Republicans led 
by Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
combined to shield Nixon from a TV 
debate by killing a bill, already passed 
by the House, that would have cleared 
the way for the encounter by tem- 
porarily suspending FCC equal-time reg- 
ulations. Dirksen pointed out that Sen- 
ate Democrats, including Hubert Hum- 
phrey, had opposed a similar bill four 
years ago to permit debates between 
Lyndon Johnson and Barry Goldwater 
—and had done so for the same tac- 
tical reasons. Dirksen might also have 
noted that when Humphrey was in the 
lead during contention for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, he steadfastly re- 
fused to tangle with Eugene McCarthy 
and Robert Kennedy in a debate. 

In some desperation, Humphrey even 
offered to finance an hour's television 
debate. Nixon put out the word that 
the maneuver was just a gimmick and 
“the issue is closed.” He explained that 
he was reluctant to debate Humphrey 
solely because George Wallace would le- 
gally have a right to share the plat- 
form, and he did not want to give the 
Alabama racist a boost. It remains a 
question, however, whether Wallace 
would have a right to appear if an- 
other candidate paid for the air time. 
Still, a great many voters believe that 
Nixon should debate this year, just as 
Johnson should have debated in 1964, 
and Humphrey last spring. 

For the first time, Nixon was en- 
countering serious heckling last week, 
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and much of it dwelt on his refusal to 
debate. In Akron, he cut short his 
speech by ten minutes after well-or- 
ganized demonstrators in the balcony re- 
duced his rally to a shambles. The heck- 
lers, mainly students, shouted “Debate! 
Debate! Why don’t you debate?” Else- 
where, they toted signs condemning 
DOUBLETALK Or demanding SPECIFICS, 
NOT GENERALITIES, 

The Agnew Issue. Nixon’s most ba- 
sic error may well turn out to be his se- 
lection of Spiro Agnew as a running 
mate. At Miami Beach, he effusively 
praised the Maryland Governor's “cour- 
age, character and intellect.” Yet it was 
transparent that Agnew was chosen in 
large part because he was acceptable to 
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“L THINK WE'VE FINALLY 
GOT THE FLOW REGULATED, SPIRO” 


South Carolina's Strom Thurmond and 
others in the party’s Southern wing. 
Nixon spoke earnesty of Agnew's cam- 
paigning talents and called him “a 
Statesman” who was amply qualified to 
take over as President. 

Given the chance to choose again, 
Nixon might decide differently—al- 
though he would never admit as much. 
Agnew has proved something of an em- 
barrassment as a campaigner. His “han- 
dlers” from the Nixon staff are re- 
lieved that there have been no missteps 
of the “fat Jap” or “Polack” variety 
for a few weeks. He has long since re- 
pented having called Humphrey “soft 
on Communism.” But lately his polit- 
ical prose has acquired an almost Wal- 
laceite ring. In Jacksonville last week 
he told a rally: “When little old ladies 
have to wear tennis shoes so they can 
outleg the criminals on city streets, 
there’s something wrong. When arson 
and larceny and the murder of law-en- 
forcement officials become stylish forms 
of dissent in the country, then there's 
something very wrong with what's go- 
ing on.” 

Hubert Humphrey, of course, has 
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passed up no opportunity to razz Ag- 
new about any of his gaffes and to re- 
mind voters of how close he would be 
to the presidency in the event of a 
G.O.P. victory. “Think,” Humphrey de- 
manded of audiences last week. “Presi- 
dent Agnew and President LeMay!” 

The Wall Street Issue. Another error 
—perhaps only half an error—was the 
Nixon camp’s mailing of some 3,000 
personal letters to members of the se- 
curities industry, suggesting that a 
Nixon Administration would soften 
Government policing of its practices 
and reverse the Johnson Administra- 
tion’s “heavy-handed bureaucratic reg- 
ulatory schemes.” Since most securities 
men were fairly certain that a G.O.P. 
President would favor less Government 
regulation anyhow, it was hardly nec- 
essary for the candidate to spell out his 
position, 

It was another opening that Hum- 
phrey quickly exploited—particularly 
because of the image it conveyed of 
the Republican Party as the represen- 
tative of Wall Street fat cats. “Mr. 
Nixon,” he said, “would encourage 
those same speculative excesses that 
once before plunged this country into 
chaotic depression and brought vast 
losses to investors.’ In general, Hum- 
phrey worked hard to stress the tra- 
ditional bread-and-butter issue, trying 
to revive past fears that a Republican 
Administration would “take it away.” 
But Nov. 5 is probably too close for 
any of this to hurt Nixon appreciably. 
For one thing, it became clear that Hu- 
bert Humphrey's manful efforts to cre- 
ate a semblance of unity in the Dem- 
ocratic Party had failed in at least one 
notable instance. Minnesota's Senator 
Eugene McCarthy demanded that, in ex- 
change for his backing, Humphrey 
promise to support a change of gov- 
ernment in Saigon, reform the draft 
and overhaul Democratic Party machin- 
ery. Replied Humphrey: “I am_ not 
prone to start meeting conditions.” 
While Lyndon Johnson made his first 
formal speech on the Vice President's 
behalf during the week, he was all but 
overshadowed once again by his party's 
dissenters. In California, Assembly 
Speaker Jesse Unruh charged that his 
fellow Democrats in Washington had 
accomplished little during the past four 
years except deceive the public about 
the Viet Nam war. 

Nixon, by contrast, found cause for 
cheer in the polls. A Harris sampling 
asking which candidate would inspire 
the most confidence as President gave 
Nixon 40%, Humphrey 28%, Wallace 
14%. Surveys by the New York Times 
and the Christian Science Monitor 
showed Nixon the easy winner, with 
Wallace second and Humphrey third in 
probable electoral votes. When he heard 
the tally of the latest Gallup poll (Nix- 
on 44%, Humphrey 29%, Wallace 
20%), the Republican candidate bound- 
ed to the back of his campaign plane 
for an ebullient chat with reporters, 
felt so uncharacteristically talkative that 
he returned twice more during the flight. 
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THE CANDIDATES UP CLOSE 


Two-thirds of his way through the 
presidential campaign, TIME Correspon- 
dents Hays Gorey, who had been cov- 
ering Hubert Humphrey's campaign, 
and Simmons Fentress, who had been 
following Nixon, exchanged  assign- 
ments. They then met in Manhattan to 
compare their impressions of the 
candidates and their campaigns 
cerpts from their dialogue 


two 


Ex 


Gorey: After watching the wild, rush 
ing quality of Humphrey's campaign, 
Nixon's seems like clockwork. Hum 
phrey is about as susceptible to pro 
gramming as the Marx Brothers 

Fentress: You do get the feeling that 
Nixon’s campaign is as carefully 
planned as the Normandy invasion, and 


often the price is a feeling of con 
trivance. When he was in Buffalo, his 
schedule read: “847 pm. EDT—R.N 
goes to podium, 8:49 pm. EDT—ap- 


plause subsides.” It did 

Gorey: Humphrey seems psycholog 
ically incapable of being on time. The 
reason is talk—whether to a group, a 
person, even a dog. He can't leave un 
til he has indulged in verbal overkill 

Fentress: Nixon's speeches are per 
fectly ttmed—30 to 35 min. With his 
lead in the polls, Nixon ts conserving 
his energy and avoiding the fatigue that 
caused him to make mistakes in 1960 
He usually gets to bed by midnight 
and takes weekends on the beach to pre- 
serve his suntan for the TV camera 
That is an advantage for the press, too, 
of course 

Gorey: Humphrey started out a bit 
panicky, but in his closing drive he is a 
different man from the one who start- 
ed reeling around the country after Chi 
He is in much better command 


too 
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NIXON WOOING SANTA MONICANS 
Clockwork precision v. verbal overkill. 
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of himself. He is full of fight and a sur 
prising amount of self-confidence. 

Fentress: Yes. He is 12 million miles 
behind, but I think he has got started, 
and this election isn’t over yet. 

Gorey: Humphrey's audiences are re- 
sponding differently now. Even his dis 
organization is helping him project more 
warmth, Humphrey is a “people man.” 
He gets his ideas by and while talking. 
His campaign has an engaging “what 
the hell, let's see what happens” at- 
mosphere about it 

Fentress: There ts undoubtedly some- 
thing in the Humphrey campaign that 
you don’t see in Nixon's. I think his 
campaign style—a combination of 
Give ‘em hell” and “Pour on the bread 
and butter”—is just catching on. Win- 
ning is another thing 

Gorey: Nixon, by contrast, is almost 
excessively organized, even in his man 
nerisms. If he is asked a question he 
has answered 100 times before, he gives 
an agonized expression, as if anguished 
about how to answer 

Fentress. Even so, Nixon has mel 
lowed a great deal. I think the defeats 
of 1960 and 1962 contributed to that 
He is a bigger man than he was in 
1960. The old Nixon was a politcal 
alley fighter who would throw the word 
treason around rather freely. He doesn't 
do that now, but he might be capable 
of it again if it seemed necessary 
Humphrey, of course, is Nix 
on's antithesis in many ways. You can 
see an obvious difference between the 
candidates in their relationships with 
their wives on the campaign. Pat Nix 
on sits behind a curtain on the plane 
When the plane lands, she steps out, 
and Nixon uses her as a sort of prop 
If he’s talking to farmers, for example, 
he never fails to tell them that Pat 
once raised a prizewinning pig for a 
4-H contest. The Humphreys are much 
less formal together. They chat and ex- 
change gibes. “Oh, Humphrey,” Muriel 
wil tease. “You're always talking!” 

Fentress: Nixon ts hard, extremely in 
telligent, amazingly well informed and 
capable of great concentration. Most of 
the reporters who trail Nixon respect 


Gorey 


him, but none can call him friend. This 
is the way he wants it. “The most tm- 
portant thing about a public man is 


not whether he’s loved or disliked,” he 
said in a television interview last week, 
“but whether he’s respected.” 

Gorey: Humphrey 1s an intelligent 
man with a quick mind, but he some 
times comes across as a buffoon. What 
sticks in people's minds now ts his sub- 
servience to Lyndon Johnson. One of 
Humphrey’s main problems ts trying to 
remind people that it takes courage to 
be as outspoken on civil rights as he 
has been during his career 

Fentress: Nixon's audiences are al- 
most entirely white middle class, and 
he tells them what they want to hear— 
about the war, about law and order. At 
no point has he told any group what it 
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HUMPHREY ON WALL STREET 
As unprogrammed as the Marx Brothers. 


really didn’t want to hear. Not since 
Miami has he discussed in detail the pre- 
dicament of the ghetto Negro. The Ne- 
groes avoid his rallies in droves; you 
can see more in a day with Humphrey 
than in a month with Nixon 
Gorey; Humphrey its certainly more 
solid on the race question, He swings 
hard at Wallace North, South, East 
and West—something Nixon doesn't do. 
Fentress: Still, Nixon ts cool, relaxed. 
A lot of people have been waiting for 
him to blow it, to make a big mistake 
as he did in the debates in 1960, But 
Nixon is not likely to make any major 
mistake when he is well ahead. 
Gorey: Incidentally, one of the tro- 
nies of the campaign is that Johnson 
withdrew because he could not run on 
his war policy. Humphrey has had 
rough going trying to run on it. He has 
now said what he has wanted and need- 
ed to say about Viet Nam. He its at 
peace with himself. And yet Nixon may 
well win by running on a war policy 
that substantially agrees with Johnson's. 
Fentress: 1 think that Humphrey 
would be far better equipped to heal 
the domestic wounds of the country 
This is my greatest single worry about 
Nixon, In going after the law-and-or 
der vote, he may be talking too much 
about troublemakers and not enough 
about the root causes of disorder 
Gorey: Sull, I must say that 
Nixon does get to the issues, he does 
very weil. Humphrey, frankly, does not 
read enough or study deeply enough 
Fentress: Yes, Nixon has done 
homework, almost with a vengeance 
Gorey: He has greater expertise on 
foreign affairs than Humphrey has. One 
problem with Humphrey is that over 
the last decade or so, when it became 
a possibility that he could become Presi- 
dent, he did some things that ran coun- 
ter to his basic ideas. For example, he 
publicly supported a resumption of the 
bombing in early 1966, but privately 
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he was against it. But I have a feeling 
that the old Humphrey is still there 
and we may see it. Sometimes, though, 
you get the impression from him that 
God is in heaven and all's right with 
the world. Nixon projects an image of 
more toughness, more fiber. 

Fentress: 1 believe you would see 
that tough professionalism of Nixon's 
reflected in his Cabinet choices as Presi- 
dent. I think he would go after merit. I 
think Nixon would seek out indepen- 
dents and Democrats to make his a bi- 
partisan Government. 

Gorey: Humphrey has a deserved 
reputation of being very soft, and one 
of the ways it shows up is in his un- 
willingness and inability to get rid of 
people who have been near him for 
many years. 

Fentress: That is one of the things 
that worry me about Humphrey—that 
he might rely too heavily on old friend- 
ships and loyalties. 

Gorey; Which of the two do you 
think could lead the nation better? 

Fentress: Given the nation’s problems 
and what I know of them, I would say 
that Richard Nixon probably could, 

Gorey: 1 don't agree with that. It 
seems to me that Nixon could easily 
fall into the same traps that Lyndon 
Johnson fell into, even more readily 
than Hubert Humphrey. One reason is 
Nixon's insulation. 

Fentress: Can Humphrey win? 

Gorey: It isn’t beyond the realm of 
possibility, But rather than win on some 
dramatic development—and the pros- 
pects of that are remote now—Hum- 
phrey will have to do it through a 
steady erosion of Nixon and Wallace 
strength, through the image of decency 
he is projecting, through a return to 
the fold of millions of disgruntled Dem- 
ocrats, and through the fact that he 
might very well win some key states 
with a very small proportion of the 
white vote 

Fentress’ Nixon has the brains for 
the job, and probably the discipline 
and understanding of America’s Gov- 
ernment and place in the world. The 
question 1s: Can he lead? Can he gain 
the trust of the Negroes, whom he has 
nearly ignored? And the youth who 
have marched out of the hall? Can he 
avoid the excessive cleverness that can 
in the end wreck public confidence? 

Gorey; Humphrey has a leadership 
problem too. He knows that if he wins, 
he will be a minority President. And 
that might make it difficult for him to 
lead the country, to get the alienated 
right as well as the disaffected left back 
into the mainstream. The men are dif- 
ferent, their responses are different. 
Humphrey might burst into tears at 
hearing Russia was moving into, say, 
Rumania. But he'd recover, and quick- 
ly confront a cold political situation. 
Nixon would tackle it as a cold polit- 
ical situation from the beginning. There 
is a legitimate argument as to which re- 
action is more appropriate in today’s 
world, and that may be what the 1968 
election is all about. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Case History of Decay 

From Erie in the west to Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton in the east, Hubert 
Humphrey stumped Pennsylvania last 
week, fully aware that if he is to win 
its 29 electoral votes, he will have to 
do so largely on his own. The state's 
Democratic organization has decayed 
to the point where it simply cannot be 
counted on to get out the vote. Nor is 
the situation atypical. In practically ev- 
ery northern, urbanized state—the kind 
Humphrey must carry if he is to have 
any chance of winning the election— 
the party's machinery ts in desperate dis- 
repair. Lyndon Johnson during the past 
five years has done little to reverse the 





PITTSBURGH'S BARR 
No heirs for the kingdom. 


trend, may even have accentuated it by 
his indifference. 

Bucking Best. As recently as 1960, 
the party in Pennsylvania was healthy 
and seemingly growing stronger. David 
Lawrence, one of those rare bosses ca- 
pable of combining a strong party or- 
ganization with a progressive, relatively 
scandal-free administration, sat in the 
Governor's mansion. Richardson Dil 
worth presided in Philadelphia's city 
hall, continuing the reforms started by 
Joseph Clark before he moved on to 
the Senate. William Green the Elder 
ran the party in Philadelphia, and on 
Election Day his well-financed cadres 
produced the plurality that John F. Ken- 
nedy needed to carry the state. 

Now Lawrence and the elder Green 
are dead, and have left no heirs ca 
pable of ruling the realm. Mayor Jo- 
seph Barr of Pittsburgh and Mayor 
James Tate of Philadelphia can barely 
control their own baronies, let alone 
work effectively on the statewide level 

Where Green was smart enough to 
combine old-fashioned Irish-ward tech 
niques with modern polling and other, 





newer devices, Barr, 62, and Tate, 58, 
have encouraged an anachronistic club- 
house atmosphere that is repugnant to 
the party’s younger members and to 
most Negroes. During his re-election 
campaign, Tate actually bragged: “Fight 
of my ten department heads have been 
in city government since the days ol 
Clark and Dilworth.” 

Some of the party’s best young men 
are bucking it—or deserting it. When 
Arlen Specter, now 38, found his ca- 
reer being stymied, he switched to the 
G.O.P. in 1965 and won the Phila 
delphia district attorney's office. Last 
year he nearly defeated Tate for the 
mayoralty. Another enterprising Dem- 
ocrat, James Walsh, 37, thought he was 
being held back by his elders. He suc 
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PHILADELPHIA'S TATE 


cessfully challenged the organization 
candidate in a mayoral primary, went 
on to win Scranton’s city hall. 

Cleansing Operation. Walsh was an 
exception, In Philadelphia, Green's son, 
Congressman William Green III, 30, 
has been fighting a losing battle against 
Tate’s effort to purge the party of in- 
dependent-minded, younger men. Green 
was a Kennedy backer before the Sen- 
ator’s assassination. Tate and Barr, 
along with the leadership of organized 
labor, supported Humphrey. The stal- 
warts were strong enough to deliver 
1032 of Pennsylvania’s 130 delegate 
votes to Humphrey—the very votes that 
nailed down the nomination for the 
Vice President—even though Eugene 
McCarthy had won Pennsylvania's pri- 
mary. The leadership, as usual, was out 
of step with the ranks 

Bitterness over this year’s pre-con- 
vention fight has intensified the dis- 
satisfaction that has been building with- 
in the state party for years. Meyer Ber- 
ger, national treasurer of the Americans 
for Democratic Action and a Penn- 
sylvanian, calls Tate an ignoramus. 
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Councilman Peter Flaherty of Pitts- 
burgh admits: “A lot of people dissat- 
isfied with the party here really don't 
feel that a Democratic loss this time 
would be such a bad thing. They'd re- 
gard it as a cleansing operation.” Hum- 
phrey, suffering from association with 
the old-line bosses, and Senator Clark, 
himself in a tough re-election fight, both 
suffer from this mood. 

While organizations like Barr's and 
Tate’s maintain a tenuous hold on pow- 
er, the party’s real strength has been 
slipping away. In the past six years, the 
Democrats have lost two gubernatorial 
elections and one U.S. Senate contest. 
While the Republicans have been field- 
ing attractive candidates like William 
Scranton, Hugh Scott and Raymond 
Shafer, and backing them with united 
campaigns, the Democrats have been 
wasting their energies in destructive pri- 
mary contests. 

Permanent Minority. After Shafer 
won the governorship in 1966, Joe Na- 
politan, a gifted political manager who 
had worked for the Democrats, inspect- 
ed his party’s hardening arteries and 
concluded: “The Democratic Party in 
Pennsylvania is ready for a major re- 
Organization.”” Progress since Napoli- 
tan’s critique has been nil. Former Gov- 
ernor George Leader observes that his 
party has shown “no sense of urgency” 
in coping with its problems. 

The problem is painfully clear in en- 
rollment figures. Statewide, the Dem- 
ocratic lead of 196,000 six years ago 
has turned into a deficit of 53,000, In 
Philadelphia's Negro and Jewish wards, 
Republican enrollment used to run 20% 
at most. Now the G.O.P. commands up 
to 35% in these areas. In industrial cen- 
ters, union chiefs are no longer able to 
dictate the political loyalties of their 
1,450,000 members. 

The mood in Pennsylvania is so bleak 
that Joe Clark predicts that one more 
defeat, far from rejuvenating the party, 
will relegate it to “permanent minority 
status.” He could be right. The Dem- 
ocratic leadership has succeeded so well 
in stifling young talent that there may 
be nobody around capable of picking 
up the pieces—and that is true not 
only in Pennsylvania but elsewhere 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Encounter on the Prairies 

Gentle George McGovern’s last-min- 
ute run for the presidency enhanced 
his stature in 49 states and hurt it tin one 
—his own. On South Dakota's wind- 
swept prairies, the voters like a man 
who takes their problems to heart, and 
never mind what ails the big cities or 
the world at large. Six weeks before 
the Democratic Convention, McGovern, 
a onetime college history teacher, en- 
joyed a two-to-one lead in a statewide 
poll. After his abortive bid for national 
office, his margin dwindled to 2% 

The wonder is that McGovern, 46, 
was so far ahead to begin with, He is 
only the third Democratic Senator in 
South Dakota's 79-year history. Only 
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38% of the voters are registered Dem- 
ocrats. McGovern’s demands for a soft- 
er line on the Viet Nam war ran di- 
rectly counter to local sentiment; Army 
recruiters credit South Dakotans with 
one of the highest volunteer records in 
the U.S 

In 1962, after serving briefly as John 
Kennedy's Food for Peace director, Mc- 
Govern won election by a bare 597 
votes (out of 254,319), He has since 
sought to ensure his popularity by fight- 
ing tor stable farm prices and greater in- 
vestment by industry to stem the drain 
of young people from rural areas. At 
the same time, he defended his wide- 
ranging involvement with broader con- 
cerns. “We cannot build a wall around 
South Dakota and not take notice of 
what ts going on in the cities,” he ex- 
plained. “A Senator who alienates 
urban opinion is of no value anymore. 
My job ts to convince an urban-ori- 
ented Congress of the importance of 
stopping the decline of rural America.” 

Thundering from Behind. As he car- 
ried that case to the country during his 
brief campaign for the presidency, Mc- 
Govern lost ground at home. His Re- 
publican opponent, hulking (6-ft. 4-in.) 
ex-Governor Archie Gubbrud, was 
thundering up from behind. 

Jolted by the threat, McGovern hur- 
ried home from Chicago determined to 
shake hands and say, “Hi there,” in 
farmhouses, general stores, bars and 
windy main streets in all 67 South Da- 
kota counties. His sprightly wife El- 
eanor added her weight—all 91 Ibs. of 
it. Though McGovern has made peace, 
of sorts, with Hubert Humphrey, he is 
not anxious to identify himself as a 
Democrat, his billboards identify him 
simply as a “Courageous Prairie States- 
man.” With a stake of nearly $100,000, 
two-thirds of it raised at a single fund- 
raising dinner featuring Ted Kennedy, 
McGovern is investing almost a third 
of his budget in a door-to-door canvass 
to woo back the voters he needs. A skill- 
ful debater, he put another third of his 
funds into newspaper and television ads 
and question-and-answer appearances 
on radio and TV. 

By last week the frantic pace was be- 
ginning to pay off. McGovern’s lead 
had risen to 51% v. Gubbrud’s 42%. 
Were it not for the special circumstances 
of 1968, McGovern might be even 
farther ahead of his opponent, a farm 
er who frankly confesses that he is un- 
qualified to discuss national or inter- 
national affairs, and is promoted in cam- 
paign ads with the phrase: “This man 
represents South Dakota thinking.” 
Says McGovern: “In a straight fight be- 
tween Gubbrud and me, it would be a 
slaughter. I think he is the least qual- 
ified man I have opposed, and people 
are shrewd enough to realize it.” Yet 
with the national Democratic Party in 
disfavor in South Dakota, it is any- 
thing but a straight fight. And Mc- 
Govern will need a great many Re- 
publican crossovers to win re-election 
as a forthright liberal in a consistently 
conservative state. 


THE CONGRESS 
Closing the Books on the 90th 


Careening toward adjournment, Con- 
gress last week approved the largest de- 
fense appropriation in history ($72 bil- 
lion) and the stingiest foreign-aid ap- 
propriation ($1.75 billion). Those two 
figures told much about the week on 
Capitol Hill, and indeed about the en- 
tire contentious, niggardly 90th. 

The week began with a slapstick 
squabble over a bill to waive the re- 
quirement that radio and _ television 
grant equal time to all candidates. The 
waiver would have cleared the way for 
presidential debates among the major 
candidates—something that Hubert 





Humphrey wants and Richard Nixon, 
as the man with a big lead to preserve, 
does not. In their maneuvering over the 





DIRKSEN & MANSFIELD 
Reverse for the page. 


bill, the Democrats staged a lock-in tn 
the House, and the Republicans held a 
sit-out in the Senate. When House Re- 
publicans conducted a 27-hour filibuster 
by insisting on time-consuming roll calls 
(45 of them, each requiring roughly 30 
minutes), Speaker John McCormack 
finally locked the doors for the first time 
since 1917. With a captive quorum, 
Democrats were able to ram the mea- 
sure through, 

In the Senate, however, wily Minor- 
ity Leader Everett Dirksen reversed the 
procedure by stationing a page outside 
the doors to send Republicans away. 
Lacking a quorum of 51, the Senate 
was stymied, and Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield finally signaled defeat for the 
TV debates 

Tough Act. With the session drawing 
to a close, the 90th Congress could be 
faulted for having broken little fresh 
ground in the areas of social and ur- 
ban reform. Nonetheless, the 90th did 
have a tough act to follow. The 89th 
had all but swept the legislative agenda 
clean; its successor, with SO more Re- 
publicans in its ranks as a result of the 
1966 elections, was billed as the “stop, 
look and listen” Congress. Despite its 
determination to consolidate past gains, 
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the 90th could boast some triumphs of 
its own. The pluses: 

> An historic open-housing law cov- 
ering 80% of all sales and rentals by 
1970 was enacted, and a $5.3 billion 
three-year program to provide 1,700,000 
units for low-income families and sub- 
sidies to help the poor buy homes. 

> In the field of crime control, Con- 
gress authorized $400 million in grants 
through 1970 to help states upgrade 
local law enforcement, plus $150 mil- 
lion through 1971 to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

> Consumer measures forced states to 
conform to higher national poultry-in- 
spection standards, initiated government 
studies of auto insurance and required 
lenders, in the heralded Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act, to provide useful information 
on the cost of credit purchases. 

> Congress created a 58,000-acre Red- 
wood National Park in California, a 
505,000-acre North Cascades National 
Park in Washington, a National Water 
Commission to study national water- 
resources problems. It also ended dec- 
ades of interstate controversy by au- 
thorizing a $1.3 billion plan to develop 
the Colorado River Basin. 

Among the minuses, in addition to 
Congress's deplorable ax job on the for- 
eign aid program 
> Gun-control measures, the first in 30 
years, banned mail-order sales of fire- 
arms and ammunition. While better than 
nothing, they ignored the question of 
registration and licensing. 
> Separate codes of ethics were adopt- 
ed by the Senate, in the wake of the 
Tom Dodd case, and the House, fol- 
lowing the Adam Clayton Powell in- 
vestigation, but both were weak. 
> A tax hike came very late, in view 
of the economy's inflationary fever. 
Moreover, Congress abdicated its purse 
string power by insisting that the Ad- 
ministration cut $6 billion from ex- 
penditures. This may be a more im- 
portant shift in congressional philos- 
ophy than the end of the long-standing 
alliance between Republicans and 
Southern conservatives, achieved by the 
new GOP. leadership's policy of of- 
fering alternatives, rather than merely 
saying “No.” 

Final Throes. As adjournment ap- 
proached, the weary Congress still faced 
the possibility that the President might 
try to push through the nuclear non- 
proliteration treaty and offer a new 
nominee for Chief Justice of the U.S. 
in place of scorned Abe Fortas. John- 
son decided against submitting another 
nomination, but insisted that Congress 
act on the nuclear treaty before ad- 
journment. The Senate, as it has fre- 
quently done during the session, ig- 
nored the President and pushed for 
adjournment, The House, however, was 
prevented from following suit by a 
group of liberal Democrats who hoped 
to keep both chambers in session until 
the TV-debates bill could be approved. 
They thereby succeeded in prolonging 
the life of the 90th Congress at least 
until this week. 


CRIME 
Yes, We Want No Bananas 


Thanks to the millions of dollars he 
invested there, Tucson, Ariz., was most 
fond of Joseph Bonanno. Joe, in turn, 
was crazy about Tucson. A _ resident 
since 1943, he once declared: “Tucson 
is my town, a beautiful and wonderful 
community.” Lately, however, the re- 
lationship has gone bad—with a bang. 

Bonanno is better known as “Joe Ba- 
nanas.” the gangster overlord of a New 
York Cosa Nostra “family.” A Sicilian- 
born Mafioso who entered the U.S. il- 
legally in 1924, Bonanno rose to a seat 
on the twelve-man “Grand Council” of 
organized crime. Though he has been 
semiretired as an active hoodlum since 
1964, he is now embroiled in what has 
come to be known as “the Bananas war” 
—a death struggle between rival gangs 
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JOE BANANAS IN TUCSON 
Fuses from four years ago. 


that reaches from Joe's Brooklyn turf 
to Tucson's tree-lined pleasances. Open 
hostilities in the battle to succeed Joe 
as head of the Bonanno family began 
with an ambush in January 1966 out- 
side the home of Joe’s uncle in Brook- 
lyn, and mob-style executions have ac- 
counted for at least seven since then. 
During the past four months, Tucson 
has echoed to the blasts of eight bomb- 
ings or shootings outside the homes of 
Mafia members and acquaintances. 

On July 20, somebody fired a shot- 
gun at the Tucson home of Anthony 
Tisci, a son-in-law of Sam (“Momo”) 
Giancana, commander of the 300-man 
Cosa Nostra army in Chicago. Then dy- 
namite destroyed a shed at the Grace 
Ranch, the property of Pete Licavoli, 
aging chieftain of Detroit's Mafia. On 
the night of July 22, a bomb thrown 
onto Joe Bananas’ patio blew out part 
of a wall, All the buildings that have 
been attacked belong to Bonanno hench- 
men and acquaintances. 


Nobody has been killed or injured in 
Tucson by the bombs; they have ap- 
parently been set to detonate so as not 
to harm the occupants. Tucson’s police 
force has so far made no arrests for 
the bombings. New York lawmen be- 
lieve, however, that the fuses for the 
bombs were set four years ago when 
Joe Bananas was apparently ordered to 
retire by his underworld peers. Instead, 
he has attempted to retain control of 
his narcotics, numbers and loan-shark- 
ing rackets by transforming his Brook- 
lyn-based fief into a hereditary barony 
and installing his son Salvatore (“Bill”) 
Bonanno, 35. In retaliation, the four 
other Cosa Nostra families in the New 
York area, according to the theory, have 
been letting Joe Bananas know of their 
displeasure. 


THE DRAFT 


No Regrets 

From the start, nine Roman Catholic 
pacifists on trial in a Baltimore federal 
court last week knew that they did not 
have a prayer. Defense Lawyer Wil- 
liam Kunstler conceded immediately 
that the nine, who included three for- 
mer missionaries, a nurse, an artist and 
two priests, had broken the law by tak- 
ing 378 files from Draft Board 33 in 
suburban Catonsville last May and 
burning them with homemade napalm. 

The Catonsville Nine did, however, 
use some highly unusual arguments. 
They contended that “some property 
has no right to exist,” namely the draft 
files, because they were instruments of 
an illegal war. They argued that they 
had broken one law in order to halt 
what they believed was a greater act of 
outlawry. But Chief Judge Roszel C. 
Thomsen underlined the distinction be- 
tween the pacifists’ motives and their 
admitted intent to commit the crime of 
destroying government property and in- 
terfering with the administration of the 
Selective Service system. It was of no 
legal significance, Thomsen told the jury 
“that in the eyes of history they may 
be right.” 

Within two hours, the jurors returned 
guilty verdicts for all nine, subjecting 
each to a maximum of 18 years in pris- 
on and a $22,000 fine. 

Two of the nine are already ap- 
pealing six-year federal-prison terms for 
pouring duck blood on Baltimore draft 
files. Appeals are also planned against 
last week's verdict. “It was a defeat 
from the legal point of view,” said 
Kunstler. “But it was a triumph from 
the emotional, moral and ethical point 
of view. I have nothing to regret.” 

Kunstler was especially cheered when 
Prosecutor Arthur G. Murphy said that 
the Government did not necessarily con- 
sider “unreasonable” the defendants’ 
view that the war is illegal. Never be- 
fore, Kunstler asserted, had the Gov- 
ernment made such an admission in 
open court. But Murphy at no time ac- 
tually allowed that the war was illegal— 
simply that it was possible for rea- 
sonable men to hold that view. 
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12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOT 


Should you tip more | 
when you drink Chivas Regal? 


It wouldn't be a bad idea. 

Not just because Chivas costs more than 
ordinary Scotch. 

Or because you feel bartenders expect bigger 
tips from Chivas Regal drinkers. 

But because a tip, by definition, is a gift 
tendered for a service performed. 

And what more valuable service can a bar: 
tender perform than pouring you a glass of 


Chivas Regal? 
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The move up can cost you less than you think. 
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The great new Chrysler. 


Your next car can be a pleasant It can be heavier, longer, and equipped “low-priced car.” 
surprise. A lot more car fora wider than anything you've Your next car is here. Today. 
lot less money. owned before. It can have big-car The great new Chrysler for 1969. 


And your next car can have a features. Like a standard 383 


fresh new fuselage design cubic inch V-8. Smooth-riding ; 
unlike anything else on the Torsion-Aire suspension. More CH WAS LER 
road. A cockpit of curved glass head, shoulder, and leg room. 


and tempered steel. A controlled A huge trunk. 

environment of soft seats, thick Despite all these big-car ty 
insulation, and optional stereo advantages, your next car can 

heat. cost you only a few dollars a CHRYSLER 


Your next car can be abig car. month more than a comparably MOTORS CORPORATION 








SOVIET TANKS BESIDE THE ROAD BETWEEN PRAGUE & BRATISLAVA 


A DOCTRINE FOR DOMINATION 


HE Russians have a special phrase 

to describe their relationship with 
the Eastern European Communist coun- 
tries within their sphere of influence. It 
is sotsialisticheskoe sodruzhestvo, which, 
translated into English, has a reassuring 
and almost beneficent ring: Socialist 
Commonwealth. Since the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, however, the term has 
acquired a new and ominous meaning 
It has come to reflect a departure in So- 
viet policy that some people suggest 
should be called the Brezhnev Doctrine, 
after Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezh- 
nev, whose brutal and brusque attitude 
toward the Czechoslovak leaders has 
made him a symbol of the Soviet 
Union's belligerent mood 

In the past, of course, the Soviets 
have always regarded it their duty to de- 
fend Communism against the imperi- 
alists. But now, as enunciated by So- 
viet Foreign Secretary Andrei Gromyko 
at the U.N. and by Pravda, the official 
party newspaper, the Soviet Union as- 
serts the right to intervene in any mem- 
ber country of the Socialist Common- 
wealth where the purity or supremacy 
of the party might be threatened. Dip- 
lomats are uncertain whether the pro- 
nouncement represents only an after- 
the-fact rationalization for the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia or whether it is a 
major development in Soviet doctrine 
that could justify the dispatch of Red 
Army troops into other socialist na- 
tions, such as Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
perhaps even Albania, where Commu- 
nism does not thoroughly conform to 
the Kremlin model, 

Improving Defenses. In two private 
chats with Gromyko in New York last 
week, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
tried to sound out the Russian dip- 
lomat about Soviet intentions, but Gro- 
myko remained unhelpful. Gromyko 
was equally uncooperative during a chat 
with West German Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandt, who came away with the 
impression that the Soviets were un- 
yielding in their determination to pre- 
vent the Federal Republic from having 
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any further trade and diplomatic con- 
tacts with the East bloc 

The Russians also kept up what is de- 
veloping into practically a weekly habit 
either scaring or putting off balance 
yet another neighbor. Recently Ruma- 
nia, Yugoslavia, West Germany and 
Austria have all received the treatment 
This time it was Finland’s turn. On the 
same day that Izvestia charged that 
West Germany was menacing Finland, 
who should arrive for a three-day visit 
but Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin. Af 
terward President Urho Kekkonen tried 
to reassure the Finns that the Russian 
premier had come only to allay any 
Finnish uneasiness 

Kremlin Dictation. As unlikely as it 
seemed, Kosygin may actually have 
sought to reassure the scrupulously neu- 
tral Finns. But in the long run, the 
only way that Russia can allay the wor- 
ries of the Finns, or of anyone else, is 
to loosen its grip on Czechoslovakia, 
Unfortunately, the Soviets are in the 
process of tightening it. Last week, af- 
ter First Party Secretary Alexander 
Dubéek and two fellow leaders returned 
from another session in the Kremlin, 
there were disturbing reports from 
Prague. “This time the Kremlin leaders 
did not even bother to debate any 
point,” said a shaken Czechoslovak del- 
egate. “They just dictated terms.” In 
fact, the text of the final communiqué, 
which, among other things, acceded to 
the Soviet demand for permanent sta- 
tioning of some 100,000 troops in 
Czechoslovakia, was written before the 
Czechoslovaks arrived tn Moscow. 

When Dubéek demurred that such a 
large Soviet garrison would leave little 
barracks space for the Czechoslovak 
army, Brezhnev replied: “We could use 
about 250,000 of your troops along the 
Chinese frontier.” When Dubéek tried 
to explain that his side had fulfilled the 
conditions of the first Moscow accord, 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny or- 
dered him to shut up. The Russians 
told the Czechoslovaks not to hope that 
outrage among the free world’s Com- 


munist parties would deter the Kremlin 
from cracking down harder on Czecho- 
slovakia. In the words of one Russian, 
“Por the next 30 or 40 years, socialism 
has no chance in the capitalist West 
All in all, Dr. Gustav Husak, the Slo- 
vak party leader who was a delegation 
member, later confided to friends 
“They treated us like scoundrels.” 

Anti-Dubcek Factions. Once again, 
the Czechoslovak leaders returned from 
Moscow beaten men, committed to im- 
posing a fresh series of repressive mea- 
sures on their people. For a short time 
Dubéek, who was reportedly in a state 
of near hysteria, considered quitting his 
post. But after a couple of days of re- 
cuperation, he and the others regained 
much of their spint. Premier Oldrich 
Cernik, who had been in Moscow, tm- 
plored Czechoslovaks to refrain from 
wry, between-the-line digs at the So- 
viets, adding in colloquial Czech: “What 
about some expressions of friendship, 
boys?” Similarly, Dubéek conceded on 
television what he called “deficiencies” 
in his policies and termed essential the 
elimination of points of conflict with 
the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
he pledged anew that there would be 
no return to the police-state practices 
that prevailed before his rise to power 
last January. 

There were signs that the Soviets 
were growing weary of dealing with 
such resilient men. Despite their over- 
powering military presence, they still re- 
main unable to find a polincal quisling 
to do their bidding. Even so, the So- 
viet press opened a new attack on the 
Prague leadership. There were also re- 
ports that Soviet army officers were en- 
couraging conservative Communists to 
form anti-Dubéek factions. The main 
problem ts that Dubéek’s popularity re- 
mains so high among Czechoslovaks 
that any move to overthrow him would 
most likely require direct Soviet mil- 
itary action and perhaps even the cre- 
ation of a military government. Under 
those circumstances, the Kremlin lead- 
ers still seem reluctant to pursue their 
claims of total domination of the So- 
cialist Commonwealth to the final log- 
ical, if bloody, conclusion 
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RUSSIA 
Applying a Czarist Remedy 


By almost any reckoning, the five de- 
fendants in a Moscow trial last week 
could expect severe sentences. They had 
been arrested seven weeks ago in, of 
all places, Moscow’s Red Square, where 
they had dared to unfurl banners say- 
ing “Hands off Czechoslovakia!” and 
“Shame on the Invaders!’ Furthermore, 
two of the defendants were acknowl- 
edged leaders of the Soviet Union's 
growing intellectual dissent: Pavel Lit- 
vinov, the 31-year-old physicist grand- 
son of Stalin’s prewar Foreign Minister, 
and Mrs. Larisa Daniel, the wife of the 
imprisoned writer. To make matters 
even worse, all five defendants not only 
refused to plead guilty to the charges 
of disturbing the public order and slan- 
dering the Soviet Union but even in- 


sisted that the KGB (secret police) had 
violated their rights of freedom of as- 
sembly and speech guaranteed in the 
Soviet constitution. 

Precarious Victory. In such circum- 
stances, it seemed a foregone conclusion 
that all five defendants would receive 
the maximum penalty for their offense 
three years at hard labor, But the judge's 
verdict against the three leading dis- 
senters was surprisingly mild. Instead 
of imposing the usual Soviet sentence 
of imprisonment for convicted dissent- 
ers, the court elected to apply an old 
Czarist remedy nowadays mostly used 
for minor offenses: exile. Litvinov was 
banished for five years to a remote 
area, probably in Siberia. Mrs. Daniel 
was given four years. A third, Moscow 
Philologist Konstantin Babitsky, 32, was 
sentenced to three years in exile. “You 
may be sure,” a court spokesman told 
foreign newsmen, who were barred from 
the trial, “that they will not be sent to 
a health resort.” 
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FLOWERS FOR THE ATTORNEYS WHO DEFENDED PAVEL LITVINOV & VADIM DELONE 
No desire to make martyrs of the dissenters. 


Even so, since exiles are allowed to 
take their families with them, the three 
were far better off than the two other 
defendants: Vadim Delone, a 21-year- 
old poet and student, was sentenced to 
34 months in a labor camp, and Vla- 
dimir Dremlyuga, 26, an unemployed 
worker, was given the maximum three- 
year sentence at hard labor. Exile was, 
in fact, by far the most lenient pun- 
ishment inflicted in any of the current 
series of show trials of Soviet intel- 
lectuals that began nearly three years 
ago, when Mrs. Daniel’s husband was 
sentenced to five years at hard labor 
and Literary Critic Andrei Sinyavsky 
to seven years in a labor camp. 

The relative mildness of the three sen- 
tences seemed to indicate that the So- 
viet leaders at present have no desire 
to make martyrs of Russia's leading dis- 
senters, particularly not of one so prom- 





inent as the grandson of a Foreign 
Minister. In that light, the verdict was 
likely to be interpreted as a sort of pre- 
carious victory by the score or so Rus- 
sians who bravely dared KGB retaliation 
by standing vigil outside the courthouse 
during the entire trial. Unable to enter 
the courtroom, the protesters assembled 
across the street in an outdoor reading 
pavilion. There a petition against the 
trial was drawn up by former Major 
General Pyotr Grigorenko, 61, an out- 
spoken bear of a man, who was 
drummed out of the Red Army in 1964 
and confined for 14 months in a men 
tal hospital for openly protesting against 
restraints On personal freedom 

A Clean-Shaven Marx? As the dis- 
senters signed the petition, they were 
quickly surrounded by KGB men, work 
ers and students who had been brought 
into the area because, as one of them ex- 
plained, enemies of public order would 
be outside the courthouse. One young 
man grabbed the petition and tore it up. 


General Grigorenko raised his cane to 
hit the young man, but others restrained 
him. Burly workers in blue overalls and 
khaki jackets badgered the dissenters, 
accusing them of not wanting to work, 
and berating them for wearing beards— 
which is looked upon as a symbol of the 
wearer's rejection of the values of con- 
formist Soviet society. A young girl pro- 
tester shot back: “What about Karl 
Marx? Was he clean-shaven?” 

Dozens of arguments erupted. One 
student from the Communist youth or- 
ganization tried to convince a dissenter 
of about his own age that Soviet col- 
lective leadership had been correct in 
its decision on Czechoslovakia. “Don’t 
tell me about collective leadership,” 
came the reply. “It means everyone in- 
dividually against it but collectively for 
it.” A friend of Litvinov caught a young 
man trying to overhear his conversation. 





FORMER MAJOR GENERAL GRIGORENKO 


“How much did you sell your soul 
for?” he demanded of the eavesdropper. 
“My soul belongs to the party,” an- 
swered the young man. 

Three Minutes Free. The scene out- 
side the courtroom was a stirring, 
though by no means isolated, example 
of the courage of Russia’s dissenting in- 
tellectuals. In addition to speaking out 
boldly for freedom and justice, some 
of the protesters even stepped in front 
of the KGB photographer to try and 
stop him from taking pictures of other 
demonstrators. After the trial, they pre- 
sented bouquets to the defense lawyers. 
Inside the courtroom, the scene was 
even more dramatic. “Freedom is im- 
portant to all of us,” Litvinov told the 
court. “In a large socialist country like 
this, the freer each one of us is, the bet- 
ter it will be for all of us.” Said Vadim 
Delone, the poet who received a labor- 
camp sentence: “For three minutes on 
Red Square, I felt free. I am glad to 
take your three years for that.” 
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“Personna blades 
have to shave better 


than Gillette’s. 





Not just as good. 


Better.” 


If somebody mentions razor blades, 
what company do you think of first? 
Gillette, naturally. They’ve always made 
great blades. 

But, Personna wants you to think of 
Personna. Naturally. 

That’s why at Personna today, we're 
working on a simple directive from 
the Chairman of the Board: “Personna 


blades have to shave better than Gillette’s. 


Not just as good. Better? 
That’s why we developed Electro- 
Coating. This new process creates a 


flawless fusion between blade and coating. 


The most comfortable shaving surface 
ever perfected. 

And that’s why we’re so super-fussy 
about quality control. Every day at 
our factory we have a special panel of 


The Electro-Coated Personna.** 





men shave-test samples of all the 
blades we make. To see how they hold 
up shave after shave against the 
Gillette Spoiler. 

[f, based on our own tests, our 
samples don’t outshave the Spoiler, we'll 
reject a whole production batch. 

It costs us a lot of money to make 
blades this way. And it takes more time. 

But we know we've got to make the 
best blade to get you to shave with 
Personna. 

And that’s just what we’re doing. 








RHODESIA 


Last, Last Chance 

Britain's Harold Wilson once called 
breakaway Rhodesia “my Viet Nam’’— 
and with good reason. Since Rhodesia 
declared its independence in 1965, Wil- 
son’s war of economic sanctions has 
cost Britain an estimated $500 million 
in lost trade with Rhodesia. The failure 
of the sanctions has diminished Wil- 
son's stature at home and Britain’s 
standing with its Commonwealth allies. 
With South Africa’s aid, Rhodesia has 
weathered the sanctions and could for 
all practical purposes simply declare it- 
self a republic. It is already preparing 
a new green and white flag and a new 


Rhodesia’s stand, as Wilson hoped, the 
sanctions have only helped create a 
more intransigent opposition on Smith's 
right. When Smith emerged victorious 
over Rhodesia’s extreme rightists in a 
by-election this summer, Wilson evi- 
dently decided that he might never have 
a better chance for compromise. 
Aboard the Fearless, Wilson hinted 
that if Smith could guarantee the prin- 
ciple of “unimpeded progress toward 
majority African rule,” other matters 
might be negotiated, such as an ex- 
tended timetable for giving Africans a 
larger say in ruling Rhodesia. Wilson 
has also maintained all along that any 
new constitution must be acceptable to 
all Rhodesians, meaning by majority 
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WILSON & SMITH ABOARD THE “FEARLESS” 
Openings as small as the stakes were large. 


constitution that would guarantee white 
supremacy forever. 

Last week Wilson and Rhodesian 
Prime Minister lan Smith met at Gi- 
braltar aboard the assault ship H.M.S. 
Fearless for what Smith called “the 
last, last chance” of agreement before 
Rhodesia goes its own way. It was also 
a slim chance, since both men have 
made pledges that are difficult to re- 
tract. Smith has vowed that Rhodesia’s 
220,000 whites will rule its 4,000,000 
blacks for his and his children’s lifetime 
—though he concedes that his grand- 
children may be on their own. Wilson 
is publicly bound by a pledge of what 
has come to be called NIBMAR—No In- 
dependence Before Majority African 
Rule. Given Smith's position of 
strength, that pledge is hollow, but it is 
nonetheless difficult to renege on. 

Intransigent Right. Both men had at 
least some compelling reasons to try to 
reach agreement. The economic sanc- 
tions, for example, threaten Rhodesia 
with permanent loss of the British to- 
bacco market. Yet far from softening 
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vote. Smith has insisted that it be ap- 
proved only by a vote among the black 
chiefs, who are in his government's pay. 
Smith has not made the chiefs’ ac- 
quiescence overly difficult. Since 1965, 
his government has underwritten a pro- 
gram of public works in African vil- 
lages, and won enough approval from 
Rhodesia's blacks for nationalist guer- 
rillas to be regularly turned in by their 
own people. 

Commonwealth Wrath. The open- 
ings for negotiation at Gibraltar re- 
mained as small as the stakes were 
large. “If I give way on any vital point,” 
said Smith, “I might find 100% of Rho- 
desians against acceptance.” Yet if Wil- 
son backed down, he would have to 
face the wrath of black nations in the 
Commonwealth and, humiliatingly, ask 
the United Nations to withdraw its sanc- 
tions. Also, he presumably does not 
wish to be remembered as the Prime 
Minister who consigned Rhodesia’s 
black majority to the same apartheid 
fate as that endured by the blacks of 
South Africa. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Phantoms for Israel 

If there was ever hope for a limit to 
the arms race in the Middle East, So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
quashed it during his visit to the U.S. 
He was simply uninterested. Accord- 
ingly, last week President Johnson re- 
sponded to a year-old Israeli request 
for 50 U.S. F-4 Phantom fighter-bomb- 
ers to match the growing supersonic 
strength of the Arab air forces. He or- 
dered the State Department to begin ne- 
gotiations with Israel about the sale of 
the jets—thereby making possible con- 
tinued Israeli superiority in the air. 

Since the Phantoms will not be de- 
livered until next year at the earliest, 
the chief immediate effect was political. 
The Israelis welcomed Johnson's move 
as a symbol of U.S. support in the 
face of a buildup of Arab forces. For 
the same reason, the Arabs reacted with 
fury. Still to be determined was how 
the sale would affect what a U.S. dip- 
lomat called a “small but precious mo- 
mentum for peace” that has been build- 
ing up at the United Nations. 

Diplomatic Pressure. It was largely a 
manufactured momentum, reinforced 
by the fact that the foreign ministers 
of the hostile parties were attending 
the U.N. General Assembly. Arabs and 
Israelis felt the diplomatic pressure to 
the extent of revealing the negotiating 
positions that they had disclosed pri- 
vately to Gunnar Jarring, the U.N.’s 
Middle East mediator. 

Enunciating Israel's “principles of 
peace,” Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
made the small but key concession that 
Israel would not demand face-to-face 
discussions with the Arabs, until now 
an Israeli precondition for negotiations. 
But, insisted Eban, any agreement would 
have to be signed by all parties. Egypt's 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad re- 
vealed that he would be willing to ne- 
gotiate with Jarring a “timetable” to 
put into effect the U.N. Middle East res- 
olution passed last November. In effect, 
it called for both Israeli troop with- 
drawals and Arab recognition of the 
right of every state in the area “to live 
in peace.” The Egyptians also said that 
once a settlement was achieved, Israeli 
ships would be permitted the use of 
the Suez Canal 

Hardened Opinion. Such conces- 
sions only served to expose how far 
apart the two sides remain on the core 
issues, The Israelis, for example, have 
no intention of giving up Jerusalem, 
while the Arabs insist on the return of 
“every inch” of occupied soil. In the 
year that Jarring has been trying to 
bridge such gaps, Israeli opinion has 
only hardened against any return to 
the prewar boundaries. At the same 
time, any Arab government that tried 
to sign a peace treaty now would have 
to answer to the increasingly powerful 
and hard-lining Palestinian commandos. 
Given continued Soviet lack of interest 
in a settlement, any peace remains a re- 
mote prospect. 
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The purists may scream. 
But Cleveland's 
quarterback calls plays 
with a computer. 





Frank Ryan says pre-game plotting with a General Electric 
time-sharing computer helps the Browns win ball games. 


Third down, six yards to go. Frank Ryan called, 86 slot cross.” 
Why? The week before, he fed facts and figures into a small console in his den. 
Miles away, at a General Electric time-sharing center, 
a computer analyzed specific game situations. Then it fed back 
the best play to call —'86 slot cross.”’ 

At the same time, the same computer system was tackling other problems. For 39 other people. 
In 39 other locations. It was answering questions almost as soon as they were asked. 
Questions about inventories, payrolls, electronic circuitry. 

That's the way General Electric time-sharing works. 

All kinds of businesses can use one computer all at the same time. 

Other GE computers are running steel mills. Telling food processors when to pack, 
Keeping track of hotel reservations. Even controlling the 
ingredients in cake mixes. 

On the playing field and in the market place, General Electric 
computers are helping people make progress. 

And progress is the name of the game. 


Progress is our most important product 
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Alcoa helped develop 
light poles that die 
for people. 


It’s no accident. 


At 60 mph you careen off the road 
and see the massive light pole— 
dead ahead. At impact it breaks from 
its base, then vaults up and out of 
sight. Your car slows. You get a 
chance to regain control. 

What happened to the Alcoa® 
Aluminum pole wasn’t an accident. 

It was designed to break away— 

not to stop you dead. And it’s also no 
accident that most of these aluminum 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 








poles can be brought back to life in 
the repair shop. They can be repaired, 
polished and returned to service— 
for a fraction of their original cost. 
On the highway, in oceanography, 
packaging and a dozen other fields, 
52,000 Alcoans on seven continents 
like to do the unlikely. Try us. a 
Chances are we'll come back : 
with a new approach; a change for 
the better. 


BALCOA 








SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Noncoup 

All of the U.S.’s hopes for an hon- 
orable settlement of the war in Viet 
Nam rest on a stable, representative 
South Vietnamese government, able to 
carry an increasing burden of the fight- 
ing and, within reason, hold its own po- 
litically once peace comes, For a few 
chilling hours last week, those hopes 
seemed about to be dashed to bits. 
Rumors of a military coup against 
the elected government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu swept through Sai- 
gon, and the Vietnamese armed forces 
were ordered on full alert. All the night- 
marish instability of 1960-65, with all 
its coups and coup attempts, seemed 
about to begin again. While the rumors 
eventually proved false, the scare was 
all too real. 

Compromise Figure. A_ possible 
cause for the bad case of jitters in Sai- 
gon was the return of Major General 
Duong Van (“Big”) Minh after four 
years in exile, Ousted in 1964 because 
of alleged “neutralist” tendencies, Minh 
was brought back by President Thieu 
as part of a national reconciliation ef- 
fort (Time, Sept. 27). That did not sit 
well with some South Vietnamese 
hawks, who worry about a U:S. sellout 
and who fear popular Big Minh as an 
ideal figure for eventual compromise 
with the Communists. Vietnamese Dep- 
uties and Senators began receiving un- 
signed letters that branded Minh a tool 
of the Communists. Catholic extremists 
planned street demonstrations, and the 
Buddhists were quick to plan coun- 
terdemonstrations. There were other 
rumblings as well; some people were un- 
happy about the reappearance of for- 
mer Diemist officials in the government 

Thieu reacted—perhaps overreacted 
—by ordering the armed forces on gen- 
eral alert. Patrols and checkpoints were 
beefed up, Tan Son Nhut airbase was 
closed, and Cabinet ministers were told 
to keep themselves protected. 

Confusion Compounded. At once, 
the capital's rumor mills, always idling, 
started to whirr in high gear with the 
message that there had been a coup 
and that key officers had been arrested, 
Riot police carrying wicker shields and 
tear gas began to cruise around the 
city, on guard for demonstrations; there 
were none. The confusion was com- 
pounded when a high-ranking govern- 
ment official leaked word that a coup 
attempt had been thwarted. Other of 
ficials denied there had been such an at- 
tempt, and President Thieu felt it nec- 
essary to go on nationwide radio and 
television to announce that there had 
been neither coup nor arrests. The alert 
was a routine precaution against Com- 
munist moves, he said. His report had 
some holes: there was no evidence of 
unusual Communist activity around 
Saigon, and about 20 people were in- 
deed called in for interrogation. 

Had Thieu nipped a real coup in the 
bud? Or had he perhaps raised the spec- 
ter of a coup to weed out men poten- 
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tially dangerous to his regime? The U.S. 
mission dismissed the crisis as “a case 
of rumor feeding upon rumor.” But 
the Americans in Saigon were troubled 
by the events, or nonevents, of the 
week. All summer, U.S. officials have 
been reporting home that the Vietnam- 
ese army and political climate have 
been improving. To make those re- 
ports stick, they have told the Viet- 
namese in no uncertain terms that 
one more coup will be the coup de 
grace as far as U.S. public support 
for the war is concerned. 
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THE WAR 
Guarding the Gauntlet 
It was just past 3 am last week 


when the deafening roar of high ex 
plosive split the quiet moonlit night 
The blast slammed the Greek tanker 
Eleftheroupolis against its prer near the 
Nha Be tank farm southeast of Saigon 
Despite the constant allied watch on 
shipping along the entre 30-mile length 
of the Long Tau channel, which links 
Saigon and the sea, a Viet Cong frog- 
man had attached a 100-lb. charge to 
the vessel's anchor chain. Damage was 
minor: one compartment was ruptured, 
but the jet fuel inside did not ignite 

On another day, the rising sun was 
just beginning to shimmer over the Long 
Tau when Chief Signalman Bob Mon- 
zingo clamped on the black beret worn 
by U.S. Navymen in Viet Nam, stepped 
aboard PBR (Patrol Boat, River) 756 
and headed for a rendezvous with the 
fully loaded U.S. tanker Kalydon. So 
did the Viet Cong. Three hours later, 
the battle exploded. From the Long 
Tau’s east bank, ambushers fired five 


Communist-made B-40 rockets at the 
tanker. All five missed, and Monzingo's 
two-boat force foamed toward the at- 
tackers, blasting away with M-60 ma- 
chine guns and M-79 grenade launchers. 
Within minutes, Vietnamese Regional 
Force troopers moved inland to catch 
the fleeing foe. That evening, the raid- 
ers were trapped. All six were killed. 

Trying Hard. The speed and scope 
of the allied response underlined the 
crucial importance of keeping the Long 
Tau open. Though airlift supply has 
achieved remarkable results, 98% of 
all allied war matériel still enters Viet 
Nam by sea, and a third of this total is 
unloaded at Saigon by ships that must 
run the Long Tau gauntlet. 

Protecting the channel is a dirty job. 
It flows through the nauseous swamp 
called the Rung Sat (Killer Jungle), 
now more than 50% devastated by de- 
foliating agents, but still dense enough 
to serve as a haven for an estimated 
800 V.C. troops. Because the narrow 
Long Tau could easily be blocked, the 
Viet Cong have been trying hard since 
the beginning of the American buildup 
in 1965 to do precisely that. “If a ship 
the size of the Kalydon could be sunk 
in the middle of the river at that point,” 
said a US. naval officer at Nha Be, 
“we'd be up to our neck in trouble.” Es- 
timates are that it would take any- 
where from two to six months to re- 
open the channel. The U.S. command 
simply cannot afford to have that hap- 
pen, since eight to ten large supply 
ships chug up*the channel every day. 

Equally aware of the Long Tau’s im- 
portance, the Communists have stepped 
up their attacks from six in 1967 to 
47 so far this year, Recently the en- 
emy launched a so-called “Flying Trash- 
can” missile, adapted from a Soviet 
122-mm. rocket, at the freighter Trans- 
globe. The first Trashcan missed, but 
its appearance was ominous confir- 
mation of the Viet Cong’s continuing 
determination to block the Long Tau. 


TAIWAN 
Diplomacy Through Aid 


In the Ivory Coast, Nationalist Chi- 
nese experts are helping African farm- 
ers boost rice production. In Ethiopia 
and Chad, Chinese veterinarians are ad- 
vising farmers. In Rwanda, local ar- 
lisans are using techniques taught them 
by Chinese jade and ivory carvers. And 
in South Viet Nam, clerks from Tai- 
pei's efficient post office are trying to 
unsnarl the postal and communications 
snafus of the war-torn country. 

These overseas Chinese are the cad- 
re of Taiwan's small but surprisingly 
successful technical assistance program 
to underdeveloped nations in Africa, 
the Middle East, Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica. Begun in 1961, “Project Vanguard,” 
run with little publicity on a shoestring 
budget of $5,000,000 a year, today has 
1,239 technical experts in 27 countries. 

Peking, Taiwan’s rival, currently of- 
fers assistance to 24 countries, with at 
least 1,000 technicians and a host of la- 
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borers. But there is a difference in ap- 
proach. The Communists lean toward 
large prestige projects, such as their ef- 
fort to build a railway linking Tan- 
zania and Zambia, and because of the 
size of such projects, often fall behind, 
They also insist on sending hordes of 
their own laborers: the men from Tai- 
wan prefer maximal participation by 
the host country. The Nationalists deny 
that political dividends are their main 
objective. But Vanguard's efforts quite 
clearly have a bearing on Taiwan’s an- 
nual United Nations battle to keep it 
self in the world forum and the Com- 
munist Chinese out. Last year the vote 
was 58 to 45, with 17 abstentions, 
against membership for Peking. 

Down in the Mud. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, who will be 81 later 
this month, last week presided over the 
19th National Day of his republic since 
its exile to Taiwan. He and his advisers 
view Vanguard not only as a means of 
passing on Taiwan’S own experiences 
in climbing from underdevelopment to 
economic independence, but also as an 
instrument to fight Communism. “Pe- 
king makes its pitch to governments 
amid polemics and promises that some- 
how never quite seem to turn out,” 
says Yin Wei-liang, director for Af- 
rican affairs at the Foreign Ministry in 
Taipei. “We go through the govern- 
ments to the people. We go down in 
the mud with them. Of course, it im- 
proves government-to-government rela- 
tions too, and we can hardly object.” 

Taiwan’s aid program in Africa, 
where Vanguard concentrates its efforts, 
is impartial enough to include a nation 
like Ethiopia, which votes for Peking 
in the U.N. It thus serves as an ad- 
vertisement to countries still diplomat- 
ically uncommitted. Several countries 
have recognized Taipei after receiving 
technical advice; last week Vice For- 
eign Minister Yang Hsi-kung wound 
up his 22nd tour of the continent, bring- 
ing back diplomatic recognition from 
Gambia and newly independent Swa- 





CHIANG KAILSHEK INSPECTING TROOPS ON NATIONAL DAY 
And through the governments to the people. 


The North Koreans are having a hard 
time proving to the world that the cap- 
tive crewmen of the U.S.S. Pueblo are a 
contrite and cooperative lot. Last week 
Pyongyang’s flacks tried again—and lost 





to the U.S. Navy. In this class-reunion pic- 
ture, three of the crewmen have man 
aged to use the medium for a message, 
furtively getting off the U.S. hand signal 
of obscene derisiveness and contempt. 





ziland, and new cultural and economic 
agreements with four other African na- 
tions. So far, Taipei leads Peking 20 to 
13 in the battle for recognition by Af- 
rican nations. 

Taiwan's main effort is built on shar- 
ing its own hard-won know-how In In- 
tensive rice and vegetable cultivation. 
In the Ivory Coast, for example, Chi- 
nese experts have managed to increase 
rice output tenfold per annum in their 
pilot plots. But technical help is also ex- 
tended in fisheries, engineering, med- 
icine and peanut-oil production. 

Two Chefs. Vanguard also brings 
foreign technicians to Taiwan for sem- 
inars and advanced studies in agricul- 
ture, health, sanitation and land reform. 
More than 5,000 have taken advantage 
of Taipei’s offer. So well known has 


the program become in Africa that re- 
cently the Taiwanese were asked to ex- 
tend their assistance to gastronomy: at 
the request of President Mobutu, two 
Taipei chefs flew off to Kinshasa to im- 
press the Congolese with their skills 


JAPAN 
The Love-Letter Shop 


Darling Earl, 

Your letter today gave me a terrific 
thrill, My darling, I love you so much. 
Every night when I go to bed, my 
thought goes back to that last night 
when we were together. I close my 
eyes and imagine you. I love you. 

Akiko 


Dear Akiko, 

Your last letter really turned me on, 
baby. I can’t forget either how great 
that last night together was—that wild 
stereo and the warm sake and the moon 
outside lighting our pad and best of all 
you you you. Everything here in Da- 
nang is okay but [| still don’t know 
when I can get back to Tokyo. By the 
way my pal Sam is taking R&R in 
Tokyo next week so if he calls help 
him find a nice girl. All my love, 

Earl 


Dear Sam, 

I just got this weird letter trom 
Akiko in Tokyo, I mean it sounds great 
but she can hardly speak English. So 
please find out if she’s got another guy 


on the hook and if so... Have a 
ball, 

Earl 
Dear Earl, 


You'll never believe it but I looked 
up your doll Akiko—man is she ter- 
rific. She finally admitted (next morn- 
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ing, ha-ha) that she hasn't got another 
boyfriend. Those wild letters are turned 
out by a fantastic guy named Tokuji Su- 
gaya in a love-letter shop in swinging 
old Shibuya who lets these gorgeous 
chicks talk for a while and then he sits 
down and writes notes to about ten or 
20 G.L.s a day. He charges 300 yen a let- 
ter, and the clients are just the best 
I've ever seen. 

And get THIS. This old guy is a for- 
mer colonel in Japanese military in- 
telligence who was one of their real 
pros in World War II. Operated in Mos- 
cow and in Bangkok too. He's been 
writing these letters for 20 years, and 
tells me that at least 200 of his chicks 


T. TANUMA 


AMANUENSIS TOKUJI SUGAYA 
You'll never believe it, Earl. 


are now hitched to Americans and liv- 
ing in the States. He even writes let- 
ters to the mothers of these guys, and 
he tells me that’s what really scores 
big. Weird deal, huh? Best, 

Sam 


Dear Akiko, 

I love you too honey, I really do. I 
don't quite know how to put this but 
maybe we shouldn't write for awhile. 
For one thing my mother wrote me 
and said you'd written her this note 
and that she thought you sounded great 
but she was a little upset because Mary 
Sue, this girl I knew in a way back 
home, seems to think I'm going to mar- 
ry her. 

And what's even worse is that the 
counterintelligence spooks here in Da- 
nang say they have to read all my let- 
ters now because they've heard I'm in 
contact with a guy who used to be a Jap- 
anese spy—like two wars ago! So lots 
of love for now but like I said maybe 
we better not write for awhile. A big 
kiss from your 

Earl 


PANAMA 


Three Outs for Arias 

Three times in the past three dec- 
ades, Panamanian Politician Arnulfo 
Arias has been elected President of his 
small (pop. 1.3 million) country. Twice, 
in 1941 and 1951, he was thrown out 
of power. Both times he was ousted by 
Panama’s National Guard, the country’s 
only military force, which took excep- 
tion to his highhanded policies and 
acted jointly with Arias’ political en- 
emies. The same thing happened again 
last week. Only eleven days after his in- 
auguration for his latest term, the Na- 
tional Guard once more ousted Arias, 
who fled to safety in the U.S.-con- 
trolled Canal Zone. 

Two main factors were behind the 
coup. For one thing, even though the 
Guard had supported him during the 
election, Arias reawakened the officers’ 
longstanding animosity by trying to 
weaken the Guard's grip on the coun- 
try’s political life. He threatened to 
transfer, and in one case exile, a num- 
ber of the leading officers. In addition, 
after he won a landslide victory over 
former Finance Minister David Samu- 
dio, Arias outraged many Panamanians 
by undertaking a series of unsavory po- 
litical maneuvers designed to give his 
followers a majority in the 42-seat Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The officers decided to strike first. 
The co-leaders of the coup were Lieut. 
Colonel Omar Torrijos, the Guard's ex- 
ecutive officer, who had been ordered 
to leave Panama, and Major Boris Mar- 
tinez, who is the commander of Chi- 
riqui province military zone. At their 
bidding one evening last week, their 
brother officers quietly dispatched units 
from the 3,900-man force to shoo ci- 
vilians off the streets of the country’s 
two main cities, Panama City and Co- 
lon, seize the radio stations and close 
the international airport. Arias, 67, who 
is experienced in such matters, at once 
drove the half-mile from Panama City 
to the haven of the Canal Zone 

After the coup, Colonel Torrijos ex- 
plained that a two-man_ provisional 
junta, composed of Colonels José M, Pi- 
nilla and Bolivar Urrutia, would gov- 
ern the country only until a new elec- 
toral law could be drawn up and elec- 
tions held for the presidency and Na- 
tional Assembly. Torrijos promised that 
Guard officers would not be allowed to 
run for office. Whoever comes to pow- 
er in Panama must face the extremely 
sensitive task of negotiating a new trea- 
ty with the U.S. about the status of 
the 54-year-old canal and the possibility 
of building a new one. The political ral- 
lying cry in Panama is for the U.S. to 
give up sovereignty and control of the 
557-sq.-mi. Canal Zone. The Zone has 
been under U.S. administration since 
the Americans opened the canal in 
1914, and nationalist sentiment runs 
high in Panama to alter that Yankee 
domination. 


THE CONGO 
Death of a Rebel 


In the bizarre, rebellion-plagued his- 
tory of the Congo since independence, 
Pierre Mulele authored one of the 
bloodier chapters. Almost five years ago, 
he launched a revolt against the “profi- 
teers of independence’—the central 
government—and within months led his 
ill-equipped but relatively well-disci- 
plined bands to control much of rich 
Kwilu province in the interior. 

Mulele’s men, who called themselves 
the Jeunesse, were fired by a strange 
mixture of leftist dogma and African 
magic, which they used time and again 
to put the superstitious Congolese Na- 
tional Army to flight. With shouts of 
Mulele mai (Water of Mulele), they 
threw themselves into battle, convinced 
that bullets fired at them would turn to 


water. Eventually the rebellion col- 
lapsed, partly because the Congolese 
army grew somewhat more efficient, 


partly because the geographical isolation 
of Kwilu province made it impossible 
for Mulele to replace the bows and poi- 
soned arrows of his followers with mod- 
ern weapons. Last week the Congolese 
government of President Joseph Désiré 
Mobutu squared accounts with the for- 
mer rebel leader by executing him. 

Under Amnesty. Mulele, 39, once Ed- 
ucation Minister for the late Patrice Lu- 
mumba and later an ambassador for 
the secessionist Stanleyville regime of 
Left-Winger Antoine Gizenga, had re- 
turned to Kinshasa in late September 
after nearly four years in hiding and in 
exile. Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko 
announced that Mulele had rallied to 
the Mobutu government and thus came 
under an amnesty proclaimed last Au- 
gust. He personally escorted the former 
rebel across the Congo River from the 
neighboring Congo Brazzaville, while 
Mobutu was on a private visit to Mo- 
rocco. On his arrival, Mulele was feted 
over champagne and caviar. But Mo- 
butu had hardly returned to Kinshasa 
when he announced that Mulele was 
not covered by the amnesty and that 
he would be tried as a war criminal. A 
military court of three judges—their 
names were not revealed—convened at 
Camp Tshatshi, Kinshasa’s paracom- 
mando garrison, and after 15 hours of 
deliberation sentenced Mulele to death 
before a firing squad. The government's 
official explanation of the trial: Mulele 
had planned a Communist revolt against 
Mobutu with the aid of Cuban-trained 
rebels. 

Whether the Congolese army had 
forced Mobutu to have Mulele removed 
or whether the whole affair was a Mo- 
butu plot remained unclear. But the ex- 
ecution cracked the veneer of stability 
and national reconciliation under which 
Mobutu has lately ruled. Across the 
Congo River, Brazzaville broke relations 
with Kinshasa over the Mulele affair. 
Its radio warned that “rebellion has 
not died with Mulele.” 
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The Datefinder; Speidel’s calendar watchband. 
A rolling calendar built right into a Twist-O-Flex’ watchband. 
Rolls forward or backward. It may not help you get a date 
but it sure can help you keep it. 


The Datefinder by Speidel. 


Three distinctive styles. Stainless Steel $8.95. Gold filled $11.95. Speidel, a division of Textron Inc. 
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PEOPLE 





With his prophetlike beard, clear eyes, 
ever-ready smile and imposing stature, 
this year's Nobel Peace Prizewinner 
really looks the part. René Cassin, 81, 
noted French jurist, was a chief ar- 
chitect of the United Nations’ 1948 Uni 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, a 
document that defines the basic rights 
of all mankind. Pleased as he is with 
the prize and the progress that has 
been made in human rights, Cassin 1s 
still very much the judicial pragmatist 
“Peace is still distant,’ he notes, “and 
much remains to be done. Men of good 
will do not exist everywhere.” 

Parishioners at St. Aidan’s Episcopal 
Church in San Francisco were probably 
surprised to find themselves celebrating 
the 150th birthday anniversary of So- 
cialist Philosopher Karl Marx during 
a Sunday Communion service. But 
the Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, who of- 
ficiated, found the idea easy to ex- 
plain. Marx, figures Pike, who resigned 
as Bishop of California in 1966, would 
have several things in common with to- 
day’s Christan church and vice versa 
“Both Christianity and Communism 
have demythologized themselves es- 
chatologically,”’ the bishop said. “Chris- 
tians no longer believe in a Second 
Coming. And the Communists have 
given up the theory that the victory 
of the proletariat ts inevitable. The 
church 1s showing an interest in the ma- 
terial order of things, and Marxists 
now say the spirit is important.” 

Rome is old hat to gravel-voiced Er- 
nest Borgnine, who has already made 
four films there. But for his two tykes, 
Sharon, 3, and Christopher, 2, with 
him during the filming of his latest, 
The Adventurers, everything was new 
and wonderful. “My kids are crazy 
about Italian spaghetti and ponies,” said 
Ernie. “I always have to ask the pony 
man where he'll be or the kids get 
mad.” All that, plus the Colosseum, the 
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Forum, and the Villa Borghese have 
kept Papa hopping. For his taste, a 
movie star spends too much time away 
from home. When he was asked if the 
two imps, each armed with the familiar 
Borgnine face, might end up actors, 
Ernie could only sigh: “I hope not.” 
Though the party was held to in- 
troduce fashion favorite Norman No- 
rell’s venture into the heady world of 
perfumery, the star of the after-hours 
bash at Bonwit Teller’s department store 
in Manhattan was. Lauren Bacall, who 
held court with her left leg propped on 
a dainty gilt chair, She had torn a car- 
tilage at another party honoring still an- 
other designing guru, Yves Saint Lau- 
rent. “I thought I was Margot Fonteyn 
on the dance floor and _ promptly 
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LAUREN BACALL 
Paying her way. 


slipped,” said Lauren. “And now as I 
go spreading joy through New York, 
I'm paying for it every step of the 
way.” 

Many are the housewives who pen 
poetry in their spare time, But few 
have so lofty a goal as Mrs. Harold Wil- 
son, 52, wife of Britain's Prime Min- 
ister, who once wrote 

If | can write before | die 

One line of purest poetry 

Or crystallize for all to share 

A thought unique, a moment rare 

Within one sentence clear and plain, 

Then I shall not have lived in vain 
Now, a couple of irreverent postgrad 
uates have nominated her for a five- 
year term to the chair of poetry at 
Oxford University. The post is largely 
honorary, although it does involve three 
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MRS. HAROLD WILSON 
Penning her say. 


lectures a year. So far, Mrs. Wilson 
has made no comment, poetic or oth- 
erwise, On what is considered by many 
to be a poor schoolboy prank 

Concerned about inequities in the 
county tax system, a group of Cali- 
fornia Democrats formed a watchdog 
group to investigate and who should be 
one of the first victims but Republican 
Governor Ronald Reagan himself. The 
upshot was the reassessment of Ron- 
nie’s Malibes ranch property so that 
taxes on the spread skyrocketed from 
$764.17 to $5,520.24. The Gov paid 
under protest and has now filed suit tn 
Los Angeles County Superior Court 
for return of the difference, “If that is 
the assessed value of the property,” he 
says, “I'm in the market to sell. And 
I'll even give a discount.” 

“Fourteen years have passed. My sub 
ject is transformed, not only in the phys- 
ical aspect, but by the experience of 
her family and public life.” Thus does 
Florentine Artist Pietro Annigoni sum 
up his latest subject, Queen Elizabeth 
II of England. Early next year he wil 
do a three-quarter-length work of the 
Queen, which will eventually hang in 
London’s National Portrait Gallery. But 
there are problems. “The last portrait at- 
tained a considerable degree of popu 
larity,” says Annigoni. “This time I will 
be in competition with myself.” 

When Playboy cornered Comedian 
Don Rickles for an interview, the edi- 
tors knew the impresario of the insult 
might prove hard to handle. But they 
could hardly have expected so scurrilous 
an attack on Publisher Hugh Hefner. 
On Hugh's masculinity: “He wanted to 
play trick or treat with me in the dark.” 
His vanity: “Hefner puts silicone in his 
malteds to make his breasts harder.” 
His reclusive life: “What a weirdo. He 
sits around that [crazy] 
mansion all day writing about the sex 
life of a guppy.” 
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The setting is a 1966 U.S. Senate subcommittee hear- 
ing to determine whether Detroit's car manufacturers 
are sufficiently safety-conscious, and Ralph Nader, a 
young lawyer of Lebanese descent, is there to repeat his 
belief that they are not. To the subcommittee members, 
Nader presents a fascinating figure—a David to Detroit's 
Goliath. “Why are you doing all this, Mr. Nader?” one 
oj the Senators asks. “I became in a sense incensed.” 
Nader replies, in the convoluted courtroom language 
that is his customary way of speech, “at the way there 
can be a tremendous amount of injustice and brutality 
in_an industrialized society, without any accountability, 
without any responsibility. This is a problem of individ- 
uals confronting complex organizations. It is not an 
equal contest.” 


OST Americans would agree with Ralph Nader 
that the contest is unequal Not that individuals 
have ceased to count. In a sense, they have never been 
more important, never more respected for their talents 
and skills. Technology makes everyone a specialist on 
whom everyone else depends, whether to fly planes, raise 
food or teach children, But somehow, the specialist-man- 
agers are losing touch with the specialist-ciuzens. Too 
many institutions have grown too big, remote, indif- 
ferent. Or so it seems to millions of people the world 
over, who have made “powerlessness” one of the chiet 
complaints—and clichés—of the age. 

To the angry, the answer lately has been protest, dem- 
onstration, not. And violence does bring a sense of 
power, does achieve change—though more often it brings 
only violent reaction. There are other ways, and they 
work. “Most human societies have been beautifully or- 
ganized to keep good men down," says John Gardner 
Yet even in despotic societies, good men have managed 
to rise against the odds and become the architects, not 
of-revolution, but of peaceful change. This ts true not 
merely of the obvious geniuses and unique innovators 
but of seemingly ordinary people 


A Strange Form of Love 

A catalogue of individual American shapers would fill 
an encyclopedia. Margaret Sanger advocated contracep- 
tion in the face of laws that branded her a criminal, Nov- 
elist Upton Sinclair sanitized Chicago's abattoirs with 
his 1906 shocker, The Jungle. Henry Ford wheeled a na- 
tion and established the principle of a fair days pay for 
a fair day's work. All these and a host of others were evo- 
lutionaries who worked change without revolution. Ralph 
Nader, for all his abrasive qualities and puzzling mo- 
tives, is very much their inheritor. 

The record suggests that many, if not most of the 
world’s successful reformers have worked within the sys- 
tem that outraged them. True, they achieved their suc- 
cesses in simpler societies, But in a mass society, ev- 
erything is so interrelated that small actions may have 
big effects, all of them widely reported by mass com- 
munications. In short, today’s individual is anything but 
powerless against The System. He can easily disrupt it— 
for good or ill, 

Given such power, the disrupter for good is all the 
more impressive. He is the Doer, an everyday activist 
who resembles Camus’ rebel, one who retains “a strange 
form of love” for the society he attacks. He wants to im- 
prove it, not kill it. 

The Doer is self-starting, and constantly in moton. 
His ego is proof against reverses. He is likely to be a mor- 
alist rather than an ideologue—a Ralph Nader instead 
of a Mark Rudd. Because he combines pragmatism, ideal- 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE POWERLESS 


ism and creativity, he can accept life’s ambiguities—and 
then synthesize them into surprising new patterns. In the 
Doer, wrath at the status quo translates into useful so- 
cial action. In the revolutionary, it accummulates; unable 
to find release, it bursts into antisocial violence. 

During times of great ferment, of course, it 1s not al- 
ways easy to tell the revolutionary from the Doer. Which 
of the two, for example, is Chicago Lawyer Saul Alin- 
sky. a self-styled professional radical who mobilizes slum- 
dwellers to fight for their rights? Alinsky swears that he 
is a revolutionary, and yet by his own admission he 
works within the system. “I would destroy it if I knew 
of a better one,” he says. “The problem is that I can't 
find a better one” 


A Roll of Doers 

How many Doers really exist? Politics is obviously 
full of activists. Beyond politics, a census of activists can 
only be suggested. Everyone knows someone who vol- 
unteers for messy civic chores, stubbornly advocates he- 
retical ideas, won't conform to Kafkaesque organizations 
or autocratic bosses. Doers turn up as doctors who at- 
tack outdated treatments, teachers who think schools 
teach children to fail, corporate vice presidents who ac- 
cuse their companies of being sclerotic, priests who say 
popes are fallible, colonels who accuse generals of fight- 
ing the last war. If a strictly random sampling of present 
American activists is drawn from many walks of life, 
the mixed result looks like this 
> Boston Gynecologist John Rock, despite his Roman 
Catholic faith, put his name to a birth-control petition 
nearly 40 years ago. This modest act was dictated by con- 
science rather than defiance. With Dr. Gregory Pincus 
and Dr. M. C. Chang, Rock went on to develop the Pill, 
the first really effective contraceptive device. As Pope 
Paul VI's encyclical made clear last summer, the Cath- 
olic hierarchy ts not yet prepared to abandon a position 
that it has maintained for 1,770 years. When it does, 
John Rock's courage and example will have played a sig- 
nificant part in this profound reform. 
> Lawyer James D. Lorenz Jr., now 30, gave up private 
law practice in Los Angeles two years ago to establish Cal- 
ifornia Rural Legal Assistance, Inc., which provides free 
legal help to the state's farm workers, many of them Mex- 
ican Americans. C.R.L.A. works through the law and tack- 
les anything from predatory salesmen who extract $500 
in time-payments from uncomprehending victims for $100 
cameras, to California Governor Ronald Reagan, who 
tried vainly last year to curtail the program's influence. 
CR.L.A. has won 85% of the 4,000 cases it has taken to 
court. The benefits, as Lorenz sees them, go far beyond 
the courtroom. “If you act in groups,” he says of 
C.R.L.A.’s chents, “you can at least gain a limited sense 
of participation and control over your own destiny.” 
> Robert E. Keeton and Jeffrey O'Connell, two activist 
law professors, of Harvard and the University of Illinois, 
have teamed up to research and do battle with the auto-in- 
surance business, which in their well-documented opin- 
ion sells inadequate and inequitable protection to the 
accident victim (TIME Essay, Jan. 26). So far, they have 
won nothing but hostility and bitter opposition from 
most insurance companies. But their Basic Protection 
plan, drafted into a model bill, has been presented to leg- 
islatures in eight states. 
> Donald Bourgeois, a Negro lawyer in St. Louis, was 
suddenly struck by the thought that every residential city 
block forms a potential human team to press into social 
action. On this inspiration he built his Block Partnership 
program, which unites the residents of a black ghetto 
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block with a white civic-action group. These two sides dis- 
cuss and tackle all kinds of problems, ranging from jobs 
to plumbing. In three months, Bourgeois’ program has 
proved so effective that he was invited by Mayor Erik 
Jonsson of Dallas to help set up the same operation 
there. The key, says Bourgeois, is involvement. “You es- 
tablish the feeling that ‘We can do it ourselves, we can 
chart a course.’ ” 

> Sara Ehrmann has a special stake in the Massa- 
chusetts election next month, when her fellow voters will 
decide whether to join a national trend (13 states so far) 
and abolish the death penalty in their state. Mrs. Ehr- 
mann, a cheerful woman of 73 who has worked for 40 
years in this cause, ts hopeful of the November out- 
come. She has been supported all along by the con- 
viction, which amounts to a Doer’s principle, that “if 
people understand and are properly dealt with, they will 
follow an intelligent and humane course.” 

> Catherine Jermany, 28, is unloved but profoundly re- 
spected by the Los Angeles County Welfare system, 
which suspended her from a receptionist’s job in the coun- 
ty general hospital in 1965. While working there Mrs. Jer- 
many, who is black, acted on the principle that welfare 
recipients were no different from other people except 
that they needed help. She makes this point now through 
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the 25,000-member national Welfare Rights Organization, 
which developed from her own similar organization in 
Los Angeles. “Part of our work,” she says, “is giving wel- 
fare recipients the self-confidence to stand up to the coun- 
ty social workers as equals instead of doing whatever 
they say, like dogs. We make sure our members un- 
derstand the welfare laws and know what's coming to 
them,” When that is not enough, the group sues the county 
—and has successfully forced it to heed its own welfare 
rules in case after case. 

> Chicago Businessman Gordon Sherman, now 41, was 
the joke of the auto-parts industry twelve years ago, 
when he began hiring white-frocked mechanics to install 
gold-painted Midas mufflers and act like lofty physicians 
in “treating” croupy exhaust systems. Now the scoffing 
has given way to awed silence. Last year Sherman's na- 
tionwide chain of 460 Midas muffler (and other parts) 
shops grossed $42 million. This triumph has freed Sher- 
man to pursue myriad private interests—Talmudic schol- 
arship, oboe playing, rare-bird raising, the culture of 
orchids—and to cure social ailments as well as autos. He 
is, for instance, the endower of a new school for militant 
community organizers, founded by Saul Alinsky. “The 
time for picketing city hall is over,” Sherman says. “We 
need constructive entities to exert pressure on forces that 
hold back social progress.” 

> Lou Smith is a black militant who still digs Stokely 
Carmichael but has discarded revolution as impractical 
“There are greater forces than violence and confron- 
tation,” he says. Smith’s chosen instrument was Op- 
eration Bootstrap (see BUSINESS), a black-owned, black- 
managed self-help corporation that now runs two Af- 
rican-style dress shops, one in a white suburb, plus a 
clothing factory, a gas station, a printing company, and 
a school for pride, black culture and job training. To 
Smith, the greatest source for pride is that Bootstrap 
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was born and now lives without handouts from a Gov- 
ernment agency. Says he: “Change is going to come in 
this country, and it’s going to come from the bottom to 
the top.” 


Believe—And Do 

The activists at the bottom are unlikely to achieve the 
miracle reforms that skeptics often demand, and many a 
Doer crusade is quixotic—witness those largely unsuc- 
cessful if unflagging dreamers who battle against high- 
way billboards, jet sonic booms and all-digit telephone 
dialing. All the same, big social explosions these days 
are usually caused by a pile-up of many small problems— 
nearly all of them soluble by small-scale activism. The 
fact is that democracy needs Doers at every level. How 


_can the U.S. ensure that there are always enough to go 


around? Does it develop them? The answer is a highly 
qualified yes. 

As a nation built on the right to dissent, the U.S, still 
cherishes the qualities of initiative, self-sufficiency and in- 
dependence that embellish every page of its history, The 
prevailing political climate ha$ always encouraged the 
Doer’s growth. But even in today’s permissive culture, 
the Doer must discover himself. It is no coincidence that 
many Doers find their identity in law schools, for an un- 
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derstanding of the law, which binds the citizen and his in- 
stitutions, is a highly useful civic weapon in calling 
society to account. 

The nearest thing to a Doer’s school is probably the 
Peace Corps, which deliberately sets out to instill self-con- 
fidence and self-sufficiency in its volunteers. It demands 
performances that the trainee may not have suspected he 
had in him. “We may drop a person with almost no 
money in some community,” says Robert MacAlister, di- 
rector of staff training, “and tell him to hack it for three 
or four days. We try to get people to realize their po- 
tential. The operating principle is basically that a person 
can do anything he believes he can do.” No gauge exists 
to measure the effect of this principle. But it is a fact— 
and a significant one—that 50% of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers ultimately change their careers. 

This minuscule exercise in social action (only 9,000 
corpsmen now serve abroad) is unlikely to supply the de- 
mand for activists. There are other sources in U.S. in- 
stitutions—families, schools, colleges, corporations. All 
ought to be doing more to spur individual initiative. A 
case could be made for pitting every teen-ager against 
physical hardships that build self-confidence, as in the 
country’s several Outward Bound camps, which put boys 
through summer survival courses. If draft laws are ever 
changed, dropping out for useful social action would do 
wonders for jaded collegians. If more U.S. corporations 
imitated the smartest ones, thousands of executives would 
get periodic leaves for intellectual recharging, and spend 
their lives in creativity rather than conformity. 

The chances are that no one will ever know the 
exact size of the demand for Doers. How many con- 
structive dissenters, how many self-appointed critics are 
necessary to keep democracy vigorous? The only an- 
swer is that the U.S. needs plenty of them, and that 
there will never be enough. 
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SPACE 
Testing Toward the Moon 


For millions of veteran space-shot 
watchers, last week's televised launch 
of Apollo 7 had more than the usual el 
ements of drama. It was the first U.S 
manned flight since three astronauts 
were killed in a fire on the same launch 
pad 21 months before. Any more se- 
rious trouble would all but wipe out 
U.S. hopes of landing men on the moon 
before the end of 1969. Thus, as the 
towering Saturn 1B rocket lifted pon- 
derously off the pad after a heart-stop- 
ping moment of hesitation, U.S. hopes 
rose with it. At week’s end, the eleven- 
day mission of Apollo 7 was proceed 
ing aS near to perfection as space ol 
ficials had dared hope 

If the lift-off seemed slow and la 
borious to viewers, there was good rea 
son. Apollo and its two-stage launch 
rocket weighed a staggering 1.3 million 
Ibs., only slightly less than the 1.6 mil- 
lion-Ilb. thrust of the Saturn 1B’s first 
stage. As a result, acceleration was grad- 
ual; Astronauts Walter Schirra, Donn 
Eisele and Walter Cunningham were 
subjected to only a fraction of the op- 
pressive G-forces experienced on earlier 
flights by Mercury and Gemini crews. 

Blackout. Following the shot unerr- 
ingly for more than a hundred miles, a 
remarkable Air Force camera called 
IGOR (for Intercept Ground Optical Re- 
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SATURN LIFT-OFF 
Implications for the lunar mission. 


corder) brought the shutdown and sep- 
aration of the first stage, and the ig- 
nition of the second stage into full 
view of the TV audience. Seconds lat- 
er, viewers also saw the dramatic jet- 
tisoning of the Apollo escape tower, 
which arced high above the spacecraft 
before plummeting back toward earth 
Finally, about 104 min. after launch, 
out of IGOR’s range, Apollo 7, still at- 
tached to the second-stage Saturn 4B 
rocket, glided into an orbit 140 miles 
high at perigee and 174 miles at apogee 

remarkably close to the programmed 
142- by 176-mile orbit. “We're having 
a ball,” Schirra reported happily to 
ground controllers 

While the flight proceeded unevent 
fully in space, there was a near crisis 
on earth. “We've just had a little thrill 
here in the Apollo control center in 
Building 30 in Houston,” reported the 
Manned Spacecraft Center's Paul Ha- 
ney. For more than a minute, he said, 
there had been a power failure, knock 
ing out lights, control consoles, screens 
and instruments at the center. But the 
essential Communications systems and 
the computers that stored and evaluated 
flight data were powered by NASA's 
own generators and continued to op 
erate; they never stopped digesting tel- 
emetered information from monitoring 
stations, ships and planes 

Simulated Rescue. After firing thrust- 
ers on the attached Saturn 4B to ma 
neuver in orbit, the astronauts cut loose 
the joined Apollo command and ser 
vice modules while they were passing 
over Hawaii. “If this were the lunar mis- 
sion,” explained Haney, “that is ap- 
proximately the point where we might 
ignite the Saturn 4B to put us on a 
lunar trajectory.” Instead, Spacecraft 
Commander Schirra used Apollo's ccn 
trol thrusters to move his craft away 
from the Saturn 4B and pitched the 
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spacecraft up and around so that it 
was facing the rocket. He then nudged 
the craft to within 5 ft. of the S4B in 
a simulated docking maneuver. On lat- 
er missions, Apollo will dock with a 
lunar module carried by the S4B 

At the end of the week, after they 
had allowed Apollo to drift about 100 
miles ahead of the Saturn 4B, the as- 
tronauts fired the service module’s pow 
erful propulsion engine twice tn orbital 
maneuvers that once more brought them 
to a rendezvous with the spent second- 
stage rocket. This operation, too, had 
implications for the lunar mission; if 
the LM should become stranded in lu 
nar orbit on the way to or from the 
Apollo command module, the larger 
craft would have to seek it out and 
dock with it to rescue the two. as- 
tronauts aboard 

Hot Tip. Despite the effortless ma- 
neuvering, Apollo's flight was not with 
out its niggling problems. An oxygen- 
flow warning light flashed on, but the 
astronauts quickly determined that a 
sensor, not the oxygen flow, was at 
fault. Astronaut Cunningham, 36, a ci- 
vilian physicist on his first flight, re- 
ported increasing pressure in a radiator 
that cools the spacecraft. The trouble 
was not serious enough to affect the mis- 
sion. Astronaut Eisele, 38, an Air Force 
major also making his first space mis 
sion, reported radio interference that 
sounded like a commercial. “I'm get 
ting a hot tip on some hospital-insur- 
ance plan from some guy,” he said 
“Maybe they're trying to tell you some 
thing,” a ground controller cracked. 

Schirra, meanwhile, was setting new 
records. The 45-year-old Navy captain, 
a veteran of near-perfect Mercury and 
Gemini missions and the first pilot to 
make a space rendezvous, became the 
first man to drink coffee and the first 
to develop a full-blown cold in space. 
“I've gone through eight or nine Klee- 
nexes with some pretty good blows,” 
he radioed, “and I've taken two as- 
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Discover the adventure that's bottled up in every Heublein Cocktail. 
Pineappley Mai-Tais. Breezy Daiquiris. Lush Apricot Sours. 17 unin- 
hibited drinks in all. Each very strong on flavor because the finest 
liquor and bar mixings come right in the bottle. Nothing to squeeze 
measure, mix or add. Just pour over ice. 


Heubleim: 


Mai-Tai, Margar 
Fashioned 
Sour, Gin 





z Daiquiri, Gimlet, Stinger, Side Car, Old 
Sour Vodk a Sour Tea la Sour, Apricot 
r 11-to-l, Vodka Martinis: Extra Dry or 11-to-l 
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Since the year one, ships have been boring their 
way from Point Ato I oint B. 

With their deadly cargoes of deck chairs, lap 
robes, cucumber sandwiches and shuffleboard 
pucks. 

(On cruises like this, people were often bored to 
death. The toll ran into the millions.) 

And then, finally, Cunard said Enough. 

Enough of entertainment that, at most, could 
only produce a chortle from the depths of a deck 
chair. 

Enough of indifferent music, played for indit- 
ferent dancing. 

Enough of boring decor, and boring pastimes, 
and boring everything else. 

In brief, Enough. 

Which is why Cunard has launched man’s ulti- 








mate weapon against boredom at sea. 

The QE 2. The new Queen Elizabeth 2. 

QE 2 has as much in common with common 
eruise ships as London, 1968, has with Victorian 
England. 

Which is to say, nearly zero. 

To cite a few examples. 

QE 2’s three discotheques, and all its nightelubs 
and bars. 

Where you can find England’s earthiest up 
and-coming rock groups. 

Or even find quieter, more romantic stuff. If 
you feel like it 

Then there’s QE 2’s first-run British cinema, 
and super British nightclub entertaimnent. 

And QE 2’s art collection, London’s Mar!- 
borough Gallery at sea. 
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They said 
it would never fly. 


Until a very few years ago, airlines 
assumed that food on a plane had to be 
utterly imperishable, if not downright 
indestructible. 

Sisl-ieh-1¢-lg1hamelig-1e k-4ce)8| oho) ace) ) 
international chefs to rethink the whole 
business. At the head of this board was 
Willie Rossel, twice winner of the 
Culinary Olympics. 

Fora start, Chef Rossel threw out all the 
traditional assumptions. 

Taky (r-Le Re) Mi coy4-1aR (olele Ma ul-8 o)-1-4-1a nO E18) = 
chilled fresh food. 

Instantly, the possibilities became infinite. 

Instead of fried chicken, Chicken Kiev. 

Instead of steak, steak with Sauce Diane. 

Tak-\o(olidlelem Col a-1-40](-la@ee)a(-1-mmelll ae) 74) 
Cappucino. 

South American hors d’oeuvres with 
unpronounceable names. 

German desserts with half a 
million calories. 

And pretty soon, a lot of well-known 
airlines were conferring with a lot of 
well-known restaurants. 
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If you dont get copper plumbing, 


Clog-free, rust-free copper plumbing 
and hydronic heating systems are two 
of the key quality features of a well- 
built home. 

Plumbing that clogs, rusts or leaks 
is unpleasant, costly and can bea seri- 
ous health hazard. Failure of house- 
hold plumbing can lead to complete 
replacement ...and this, as every 
homeowner knows, is expensive. 


Make sure you avoid these prob- 
lems by getting copper plumbing. 
Water flowing through copper tubes in 
your home stays justas pure and clear 
as it was at its source. 

Waste flows smoothly through cop- 
per plumbing because there are no 
obstructions where it can collect and 
cause clogging. 

The majority of homes—both old 


and new—have copper plumbing. And 
even though chances are good that 
your next home will have it, don’t gam- 
ble. Remember, a substitute for cop- 
per is just that—a substitute. If you 
don’t get copper plumbing, don’t buy 
the house. Get the plumbing that lasts 
—copper plumbing. 


Copper Development Association Inc. 
405 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


nt buy the house. 


COUNT ON COPPER 











incongruity is almost painful. The play's 
central character, a mysterious psychi 
atrist called Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, 
who is given to gin-and-water and 
gnomic observations, is played by Syd- 
ney Walker with a kind of arch ex 
aggeration that would surely prove more 
off-putting than compelling to the del 
icate souls he is out to snare. 

Pomposities and Allusions. A devout 
convert to Anglo-Catholicism, Eliot con- 
sciously designed The Cocktail Party 
as a spiritual parable. It involves an un 
derground league of “Guardians,” ap- 
parently just as vain and frivolous as 
any of their social peers, but secretly 
dedicated to guiding others to salvation 
Three characters in the play indicate 
Eliot’s idea of the two paths to that 
goal: Celia, a married man’s mistress, 
is guided to a saintly martyrdom (“cru 
cified very near an anthill”); an un- 
happy couple named Edward and La- 
vinia are pointed toward the quotidian 
heroism of accepting their own and 
each other’s shortcomings and simply 
getting on with their lives. 

In the superb New York production 
of 1950, Alec Guinness brought an aura 
of mystery and suave authority to the 
part of MHarcourt-Reilly, and Irene 
Worth as Celia evoked a taut sense of 
spiritual crisis. Without their skills, the 
confessional-psychiatric dialogue, which 
sends Celia off to her eventual anthill, 
sounds surprisingly specious and un- 
convincing. Suddenly more awkward 
than intriguing are Eliot’s pomposities, 
like the stilted toast that the three 
Guardians intone to the future of their 
charges, And it no longer seems much 
fun to speculate on the writer’s half 
veiled allusions (do a pair of spectacles 
with one lens missing and a jaunty 
song about “The One-Eyed Riley” have 
something to do with Matthew 6:22?) 

Flourishes and Rigid Rhyme. A no 
table exception to the lackluster man 
ner of the cast is English Actor Brian 
Bedford as Husband Edward; he suc 
ceeds in conveying the misery and self 
contempt of a conventional and limited 
man, and in reading the loosely ver- 
sified lines as if they really belonged to 
him. Bedford is also the best thing in 
The Misanthrope—rolling smug eyes, 
flashing false smiles, shrugging com 
placent shoulders as the conceited ass 
Acaste, who is pleased to note that 
“I'm clever, handsome, gracefully polite 
My waist is small, my teeth are strong 
and white.” 

Moliére, who, almost singlehanded, 
transformed French comedy from low 
farce and slapstick into telling social sat 
ire, wrote for aristocrats who, unlike El- 
iot’s cocktail-party highbrows, were ab 
solutely sure of themselves, unquestion 
ing of their motives and unvexed by 
guilt. Moliére’s high 17th century style 

all flourishes and periphrases and rig- 
id rhyme schemes—plainly delights the 
APA cast; as Eliot’s low-style modern, 
with its unstructured, unnoticeable verse 
and its undercurrent of squirming ques- 
tion marks, clearly bothers them 
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BASEBALL 


Pitcher’s Day 

With four games of the 1968 World 
Series Out of the way, the Las Vegas 
bookmakers were beginning to count 
their winnings. They had been quoting 
17-to-10 odds on the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, and the world champions were 
winning tn a walk. They had Detroit's 
Tigers down, three games to one, and 
St, Louis’ peerless pitcher Bob Gibson 
had humiliated Detroit's 31-game win- 
ner, Denny McLain, not once, but twice. 
Relaxed and confident, Gibson was 
ready to pitch again, if necessary, in 
the best-of-seven Series. 

Die-hard Detroit fans took small 
comfort in a significant statistic: in 40 
of Detroit's 103 regular-season victories, 
the Tigers were either tied or behind 
as the seventh inning began, then clawed 
ahead on a fortuitous clutch hit or an 
opponent's ill-timed error. There was 
sull a long chance that they could turn 
the same sort of trick. 

Winner Take All. But by the middle 
of the fifth game, the Tigers looked 
like sure losers. Portly Mickey Lolich, 
their only Series winner, was laboring 
on the short end of a 3-2 score; he 
seemed ready to take the long walk to 
the showers when he got an unexpected 
reprieve from the Cards’ Lou Brock, 
justly famed as the National League's 
most expert baserunner. Heading for 
home with a sure run, Brock unac- 
countably failed to slide under the high, 
late throw. He came in standing up, 
crashed into Catcher Bill Freehan and 
was tagged easily. The rally that might 
have ended the Series was snuffed out. 
Two innings later, Detroit scored three 
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LOLICH IN ACTION 
Unexpected gifts. 
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runs, and Lolich, growing stronger with 
each pitch, blanked the Cards the rest 
of the way for a 5-3 Detroit victory. 

Back to St. Louis went the Series. 
And McLain wasted little time vin- 
dicating himself; he held the Cards to 
nine hits and one run while the fired- 
up Tigers pummeled seven St. Louis 
pitchers for 13 runs. Suddenly, it was 
game No. 7—Gibson v. Lolich, winner 
take all. 

Lost in the Crowd. Once more Mick- 
ey was good, but Gibson was great. He 
struck out seven of the first 23 men he 
faced, allowed only three hits and no 
runs. Then Mickey was given another 
unexpected gift, this time by St. Louis’ 
Curt Flood, generally accepted as one 
of the game's best outfielders. In the 
top of the seventh inning, with two Ti- 
gers on base, Detroit's Jim Northrup 
hit a deep but routine line drive to cen- 
ter-field. Flood momentarily lost the ball 
against the white-shirted crowd, found 
it, then stumbled and watched it sail 
over his head for a triple. Two runs 
scored, and the Tigers went on to win 4- 
1, as Lolich, in workmanlike fashion, 
served the Cardinals nothing but junk 
for the last three innings. 

In the Year of the Pitcher, the award 
for the Series’ most valuable player 
went, appropriately enough, to Lolich 
No one approved more heartily than 
Mickey himself: “Everybody mentions 
heroes on the team, and Lolich has al- 
ways been second or third best. Well, 
today was my day, and I'm glad it 
came.” 


THE OLYMPICS 
The Games Begin 


The Olympics always present a sur- 
passing spectacle, and Mexico City last 
week greeted the greatest gathering of 
athletes in history. 7,226 competitors 
from 119 nations. In Olympic Stadium, 
to the boom of cannon salutes and the 
blare of bands, the teams marched in re- 
view before Mexico's President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz and 80.000 cheering spec 
tators. As always, the parade was led 
by the Greek team and wound up by 
the host nation. The formation was fa- 
miliar, but this year its colors were un- 
commonly bright. The Mexicans were 
dazzling in white. There were green- 
gowned Nigerians and Australian girls 
in yellow dresses; the Americans wore 
red blazers and the Russians chose blue 
The Japanese were decked out in uni- 
forms of cerise and white, and there 
was a magnificent Mongolian flag-bear- 
er in red loincloth, salmon cape, fur 
hat and leather knee boots. 

Some 40,000 balloons soared aloft, 
and 6,000 pigeons fluttered skyward. 
The blazing torch arrived—borne for 
the first time by a woman, Mexico's 20- 
year-old Norma Enriqueta Basilio So- 
telo—to end a 10,000-mile odyssey that 
started at Olympia. After a final 21- 
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ENRIQUETA BASILIO WITH TORCH 
Superlative was the word. 


gun salute, the games of the XIX Olym- 
piad were officially under way. 

For all the pageantry, the wonder 
was that the games were taking place 
at all. Rarely has the path to the Olym- 
pics been littered with so much angry 
controversy. From the moment Mexico 
City was named as the site, arguments 
raged over the possible effects of its 
7,349-foot altitude on the athletes. Sex 
became a bitter issue when international 
sports federations started demanding a 
gender test of all female competitors, 
and some girls withdrew rather than 
submit to the embarrassment. A world- 
wide protest that threatened to close 
down the whole show forced the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee to re- 
instate its ban on segregated South Af- 
rica. All year long, black militants in 
the U.S. tried—and fortunately failed— 
to orgamize a boycott by Negro ath- 
letes. In a final crisis, the bloody stu- 
dent riots in Mexico City almost caused 
cancellation of the games 

During it all, Mexican laborers 
worked furiously to get everything ready 
for the games and the spectators flood- 
ing in from all over the world. The 
government spent something like $150 
millon. University City Stadium, for 
track competition, was enlarged. Oth- 
er facilities: a second, 100,000-seat sta- 
dium for soccer, a 22,000-seat geo- 
desic-domed Sports Palace for basket- 
ball and boxing, a  suspended-roof 
pool with unobstructed sight lines 
for 10,000 spectators for the swimming 
events. For the competitors themselves, 
there was a $12.5 million Olympic 
Village with 29 six- and ten-story 
apartment buildings, six mess halls, a Tar- 
tan training track, a shopping center 
and a clinic 

Superlative was the word for the fa- 
cilities. Judged by their past perform- 
ances and present eagerness, the ath- 
letes seem sure to match them. 
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The Scene a la Mexicana 


Cree fans arriving in Mex- 
ico City may have picked the 
best time ever. True, the balmy days 
are marred by just a touch of smog 
and the brisk evenings by a faint driz- 
zle. But the city has never looked bet- 
ter. The preparations, of course, were 
carried out a la mexicana—with the in- 
evitable, exuberant last-minute scramble 
to get a job done on time. The citizens 
proudly feel that it was their test, and 
they made it. Mexico City, scrubbed, 
brash, vital, is as bright and gay as a pi- 
fata party. 

The one ugly cloud hovering over 
the games—student unrest—seems to 
have diminished, Troops still occupy 
the Santo Tomas campus of the Na- 
tional Polytechnic Institute, and police 
lurk in the hills surrounding the sports 
sites. The students are still bitter over 
government suppression of their pro- 
tests, a small war that has claimed some 
100 lives in the past two months, Nev- 
ertheless, the students, too, have caught 
the Olympic spirit. Said one youth: “It 
may seem difficult to understand, but 
we're all for the Olympics. The games 
will go well.” 

Following the Lampposts. Customs 
officials rush to their posts in the air- 
port, smile and wave tourists toward 
Mexico City. Along the way, brilliant 
banners flap from lampposts. In town, 
Op-art posters, balloons and signs give 
a carnival gaiety to the street scenes, 
many billboards have been papered over 
to proclaim an Olympic theme: “Eyv- 
erything is possible in peace.” Even the 
shantytowns look good. Inhabitants 
were given buckets of free paint, and 
they responded with a typically Mex- 
ican gusto. Some shacks wear bright 
Stripes, others have blazing coats of lav- 
ender, green, or orange. 

In Mexico, it soon becomes apparent, 
nothing succeeds like excess. Color not 
only decorates, but explodes, whether 
in specially planted flowerbeds or in 
the elaborate symbol and color-coding 
system that the Mexicans have devised 
to guide tourists to the games. All that 
a person going to the basketball games 
in the Sports Palace has to do is hail a 
cab bearing the basketball symbol or fol- 
low the green lampposts. To Mexico 
City’s normal generous supply of 20,000 
taxis, 3,400 special volunteer cars have 
been added, all color-coded to designate 
their destination. 

Bewildering Streets. But such effi- 
ciency goes only so far. Traffic is not 
just slow; it is torpid—and with the in- 
flux of Olympics visitors, it may well 
come to a halt at times. The trip from 
downtown hotels to the games used to 
take 30 minutes; now it takes at least 
an hour. Yet few of the 135,000 tour- 
ists seem to mind. For the extravagant 
Mexican sense of politeness is height- 
ened by the Olympics. There are 900 
pretty, miniskirted, multilingual girl 
aides standing ready to help bewildered 
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tourists and foreign officials. Even Mex- 
ican motorists have shifted attitudes. A 
jaywalker used to be maimed almost in- 
evitably; now he can cross the street 
and get only a muttered curse from driv- 
ers, Contrasts are the essence of the 
Mexican scene. The highest skyscraper, 
the 43-story Torre Latino Americana, 
rises a scant six blocks from the vast Z6- 
calo public square, fringed by the ca- 
thedral, begun in 1573, and the 17th 
century Palacio Nacional. 

Enjoy, Enjoy. But what the tourist 
will remember most is the outgoing joy 
of Mexico City. It has life, richness 
and plenty of spice, like the food. The 
smell of cooking corn meal is perva- 
sive and tempting, although street ven- 
dors of tacos and enchiladas are best 
avoided. But the beer is nearly sublime 
—and it or bottled water makes the saf- 
est drinking. Mexican specialties like 
ceviche (marinated raw fish), huachi- 
nango (red snapper) and caldo tlalpeno 
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(piquant chicken soup) are worth the 
visit. Reservations, whether for a res- 
taurant fipico or for one of the top in- 


ternational restaurants, are required. 
Lunch begins at 2 p.m., dinner at 9, 
and prices are about 30% under com- 
parable fare in the U.S. 

After dinner, a trip to the pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, 40 minutes outside the 
city, to see the son et lumiére spectacle 
drops the spectator nearly 2,000 years 
back in time. A bit off the beaten track 
for tourists is the Plaza Garibaldi, where 
wandering mariachi bands play, adding 
the vibrancy of guitars to the blare of 
trumpets. 

Perhaps best of all, aside from the 
Games, are the “cultural Olympics.” 
Now on view in the city are special art 
exhibits, an international film festival, a 
New Orleans jazz band, Belgium’s Bal- 
let of the 20th Century, the Laterna Ma- 
gika show from Czechoslovakia, and 
Mexico's own famed Folklorico dance 
troupe. It all ends up, as the Mexicans 
predicted, as a big fiesta for the whole 
world. 
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RELIGION 





SECTS 


Zen, with a Difference 

It is appropriate that Tassajara should 
be almost as difficult to reach as the 
state of satori. High in the hills of Cal- 
ifornia’s rugged Big Sur country, 160 
miles south of San Francisco, Tassajara 
is the site of the nation’s first and only 
Zen Buddhist monastery 

Founded 18 months ago on the site 
of a former hot-springs resort, the stone- 
and-redwood monastery compound at 
Tassajara was purchased for $300,000 
by a group of wealthy Zen enthusiasts 
There is a Japanese roshi, or Zen mas- 
ter, Shunryu Suzuki, 65, who gives 
guidance in meditation. The American 
director of the monastery, Richard Ba 


munity continues to take In paying 
weekend guests at Tassajara, and uses 
the income to operate and refurbish 
the monastery 

Into the Zendo. The day at Tas- 
sajara begins at 4:40 a.m. with the 


sound of a tinkling hand bell and the 
han—a length of ash planking that is 
struck with a wooden mallet. Students 


must report to the zendo (meditation 
hall) by 5. As each person enters the 
zendo, he bows to the platform that 


holds the Buddha, burning incense, the 
roshi and Zen priests. After removing 
his shoes, the student arranges his za/fu 
(black cushion), adopts the lotus po 
sition, and meditates tor 40 minutes 

I tried za-zen (meditation) during 
my visit.”” reports Time Correspondent 


FRED KAPLAN 





LUNCH AT TASSAJARA MONASTERY IN CALIF 
To search is to find 


ker, 32, 1s a Berkeley graduate who spe- 
cialized in Oriental studies. His 60 full 
time novices include college students 

for some reason, most come from Min 
nesota and 
chiatrist, an importer, a bookshop owner 
and a former 
is also a sprinkling of housewives: Tas 


Texas—professors, a psy 


naval commander. There 


sajara 1s the world’s first Zen mon 
astery to admit women 
Trimmed Ritual. Baker insists that 


“there is no conscious effort to adapt 
Zen to America.” He concedes, how 
that the traditional Buddhist rit 
uals have been trimmed to fit the Amer 
ican attention span. “The Japanese like 
huge ceremonies that go on for a week 

says Baker. “Now the roshi will take a 
two- or three-day ceremony and cut it 
down to two Recently I told 
him that if he doesn’t cut it down to 
half an hour, I won't come.” 
also no rule in the community 
members must shave their 
though, in practice, most of them do 
In a similarly pragmatic vein, the com 


ever, 


hours 
There 1s 


that 
heads, al 
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Eleanor Hoover At first the lotus po 
siton—the straight spine, the 
pressed together, the lowered posture 
of the jaw—is not so bad The 
ions seem quaint instead of hard 
a little while, however 


fingers 


cush 
After 
the sense of con 
Panic at the thought 
that there is no escape, that you simply 
must sit there just that way for 
utes, is well-nigh unbearable” 

According to 
panic and pain eventually give way to 
an unearthly tranquillity. Af 
ter meditation, the striking of a bell sig 
nals the start of a 
vice. Although a few of 
are partly in English, the early 
ing One is in Japanese. Collectively, the 
students chant the Prajna-Paramita Sd 
tra: “Form is not different from emp 
tiness. Emptiness is not different from 
form. Form 
the form.” 

Next comes a period 
6 a.m. to 7:15, tollowed by an austere 
breakfast mostly rice, eggs 


finement sets in 
+0 min 
Tassajara’s students 
sense of 
20-minute Zen ser 


these sessions 
morn 


is emptiness. Emptiness is 


study trom 


The meals 





and vegetables—are eaten in silence. A 
typical day’s routine continues with 
work in either the monastery’s gardens 
or on new facilities, more meditation 
and services, and a lecture and coun 
seling by the roshi, until bedtime at 10 
p.m. After the novices have spent an ap- 
propriate time at Tassajara, they may 
visit the Zen center in San Francisco 
for a test of their Buddha-inspired im- 
perturbability. Ulumately, most of the 
students expect to return to their daily 
lives, spiritually reinforced by exposure 
to the serene wisdom of Buddha 

The monastery itself that 
even Suzuki is unwilling to predict to 
tal success. He is pleased by the ded- 
ication of his students, even though he 
observes that “Americans have too 
much freedom.” Baker is even more en 
thusiastic more potential 
students of Zen here than there are in 
Japan “We are a bunch of 
Americans trying to find out what re 
and that is real religion 


is sO new 


“There are 
he insists 


ligion ts 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Platform for Heretics 

Since its founding in 1964, Kansas 
City’s lay-edited National Catholic Re 
porter has made a specialty of running 
stones that some members of the U.S 
hierarchy would have preferred not to 
print. The weekly for ex 
ample, revealed the secret texts of the 
Papal Commission on Birth Control and 
exhaustively reported repressions of out 
spoken priests. Last week Bishop 
Charles H. Helmsing of Kansas City 
St. Joseph, issued a formal condem 
nation of the NCR. In a solemn four 
page public statement, Helmsing de- 
nounced the paper for “its disregard 


see in has, 


and demal of the most sacred values of 
our Catholic faith 
lronically Helmsing 
found NCR, which 
shoot of Kansas City’s diocesan 
paper. But as the NCR became 
adventurous in its reporting 


had 
started as an off 
news 
more 


helped 


and crit 


icism, relations between the bishop and 
the papers staff became strained. In 
his ndictment Helmsing formally 


charged that the paper “has made itself 
a plattorm for the 
Specifically, the bishop attacked 
an essay by Theologian Rosemary 
Ruether (Time, April 19) denying the 
perpetual virginity of Mary 
Philosopher-Journalist 
after the 


airing of heretical 


Views 


a col 
Daniel 
Pope's en 


and 
umn by 
Callahan written 
cyclical on birth control, which rec 
ommended that Catholics detach them- 
selves from an emotional dependence 
on the papacy 

Helmsing asked that the 
the paper “change their misguided and 








editors ot 


evil policy” or at the very least “drop 
the term Catholic from the masthead 
Shaken by the denunciation, the NCR 


initially refused to comment. But the 
writers criticized by Helmsing were less 
reticent. Said Callahan: “Whether my 
statements are heretical is a judgment 
for the future rather than for the emo- 


tional response of one bishop.” 
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Ever hear of an oil mine? 


There are more than 100 billion barrels 
of potential new oil on the North 
American continent. But the material 
will be dug—not pumped—out of the 
ground. It's locked up in tar sands, shale 
and coal. Atlantic Richfield is working 
on improved methods to extract it and 
get it moving. So we'll be able to 


refine the materials into gasoline 
and other petroleum products. By 
1980, experts say that the U.S. will 
need 5 million barrels of oil a day 
more than it can produce from its 
wells and conventional reserves. 
So we expect to spend more and 
more time in the oil mines. 


making things happen 
with petroleum energy 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
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both life insurance and education as in- 
vestments is to learn a profitable lesson 
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average of the 14 other largest life insur- 
ance companies. Ask the NML man for the 
full story. It ¢ pay you. Northwestern 
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THE LAW 





JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


The Ramsey Clark Issue 

“If we are going to restore order 
and respect for law in this country,” 
said Richard Nixon when fie accepted 
the Republican presidential nomination 
in August, “there's one place we're go- 
ing to begin: we're going to have a 
new Attorney General.” Sharp as it 
was, Nixon's attack on Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark was almost kind 
compared to what some of Clark’s oth- 
er critics have been saying. On Capitol 
Hill, Clark’s foes, both Republican and 
Democrat, refer to him as “Cream 
Puff.” One Congressman, Republican 
Durward Hall of Missouri, has gone so 
far as to urge his impeachment. An- 
other, Florida Democrat James Haley, 
says that when it comes to pursuing 
criminals, “I do not believe that he 
could find a white elephant on a junior- 
league baseball diamond.” 

After less than two years in office, 
Ramsey Clark has become one of the 
most controversial Attorney Generals 
in U.S. history. He has become a fa- 
vorite whipping boy for the people who 
believe that the nation is coddling crim- 
inals, and a distinct issue in the 1968 
presidential campaign, 

Psychologically Unsuited? Clark's 
biggest handicap is that he prefers the 
sociological approach at a time when 
the nation seems to be demanding more 
use of the nightstick, At 40, he is some- 
thing of an old-fashioned liberal in a 
time of increasing anxiety over the New 
Left rebellion. The son of former Su- 
preme Court Justice Tom Clark, Ram- 
sey worked in the family’s law firm in 
Dallas before beginning a Justice De- 
partment career in 1961. He and his 
wife still try to get together with the 
elder Clarks at least once a weekend, al- 
though the family rule is that they 
never talk law. He has never been a 
prosecutor, and Senator John Tower 
of Texas argues that he is “psycholog- 
ically unsuited to the job of law en- 
forcement.” In fact, Clark has worked 
hard for effective enforcement, but he 
has also shown a consistent concern 
for civil liberties and has stubbornly in 
sisted upon protecting the rights of the 
accused, 

Such attitudes raise the hackles of 
those who argue that criminals are al- 
ready overprotected. One major specific 
of the attack on Clark is that he op- 
poses wiretapping except in cases 
involving national security. After taking 
over as Attorney General, Clark or- 
dered the Justice Department to review 
all cases for the purpose of discarding 
evidence that might be “tainted” be- 
cause it was obtained by wiretap or bug- 
ging. He has firmly refused to make 
use of last June’s Omnibus Crime Act, 
which permits court-authorized wiretaps 
in the collection of evidence for cer- 
tain criminal offenses. Partly as a_re- 
sult, morale is said to be so low in his 
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own organized-crime section that some 
staif members are planning to vote for 
Nixon. 

Strike Forces. Clark insists that elec- 
tronic eavesdropping is costly, unnec- 
essary, and no substitute for resourceful 
detective work. He argues that its main 
value is to get at the leaders of the syn- 
dicates, whose organizations will flour- 
ish even if they go to prison. Rather 
than assigning up to six men to tap 
one of the bosses’ phones round the 
clock, Clark prefers to send his men 
into the field to crack down on the 
sources of rackets revenue at the local 
level. 

One index of how hard Clark's men 
are working against crime: they will 


DON CARL STEFFEN 


CLARK & WIFE GEORGIA AT HOME 
Sociology instead of the nightstick. 


have spent more days making field in- 
vestigations this year than during any 
year of Bobby Kennedy's tenure, To 
root out urban crime, Clark has also 
sent “strike forces,” combining agents 
from various federal agencies, into sev- 
eral cities where they pool their data 
on local criminals and help police to 
round them up. One such concerted in- 
vestigation has already resulted in five 
convictions against leaders of the Cosa 
Nostra family of Stefano Magaddino 
in Buffalo, Other strike forces have pro- 
duced 42 indictments against mobsters 
in Detroit and 35 in Brooklyn. 
Challenge of Rebuilding. Another 
source of Clark’s troubles is his own 
set of priorities. He has less desire to 
be the nation’s chief prosecutor than to 
exercise a broad mandate to see that 
the Constitution and federal laws as- 
suring voting rights, fair housing and 
school desegregation are obeyed in all 
the states. Under the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, Clark has brought a total of 31 
suits against companies and unions to 
prevent job discrimination against Ne- 
groes. The nation, Clark said in April, 
“must maintain order these next few 


eee 


years while we meet the challenge of re- 
building the cities and ourselves.” 

Clark continues to stir up his critics 
by publicly taking positions that they 
consider extreme for a law enforcer. 
He has, for example, unequivocally con- 
demned the shooting of looters and “po- 
lice violence in excess of authority.” 
He has also come out in favor of abol- 
ishing the federal death penalty. His de- 
termination, under the circumstances, 
is admirable. Still, 1968 is the year of 
Law and Order, and Clark manages to 
seem out of step. Whatever happens in 
November, the Attorney General is like- 
ly to be looking for a job. For Hubert 
Humphrey would probably find it near- 
ly as hard as Richard Nixon to keep 
Clark in the Cabinet. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Reinstated Reds 

Minnesota’s Secretary of State Jo- 
seph L. Donovan was not about to ac- 
cept petitions nominating Mrs. Charlene 
Mitchell, a 38-year-old Negro, and 
Youth Leader Mike Zagarell, 23, for 
President and Vice President of the 
U.S. The fact that Zagarell is twelve 
years too young to meet the legal re- 
quirements for Vice President was the 
least of Donovan's objections. Mrs, 
Mitchell and Zagarell are Communists, 
and the Communist Control Act of 
1954 says that their party “should be 
outlawed” as the agent of a foreign 
power. Under the law, said the Min- 
nesota Attorney General, the Commu- 
nists do not have “the rights, privileges 
and immunities” of ordinary political 
parties. 

In an appeal to the courts, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union called the 
law an unparalleled affront to the con- 
stitutional right to vote. It was, said the 
A.C.L.U. attorney, “repressive of the 
most fundamental freedoms of speech 
and assembly”; it attempts to punish 
by legislation without giving its intend- 
ed victims “a modicum of procedures 
to defend themselves.” In an amicus 
curiae memorandum, the Justice De- 
partment indirectly supported — the 
A.C.L.U.’s case. It said that the Com- 
munist Control Act barred the party 
but not individual Communists from 
the ballot. 

Two of the three federal judges who 
heard the case in St. Paul concluded 
that the Control Act “jabs at the very 
core of our traditional freedoms.” The 
third judge did not go quite that far. 
But in a concurring opinion, he said 
that since so little time was left before 
the election, there would be less harm 
in letting the Communists appear on 
the ballot now than in denying them a 
right they might win in the future. The 
court's decision confirms a growing view 
among constitutional lawyers that the 
Communist Party is indeed a legal po- 
litical organization. As a result, its na- 
tional ticket will be placed before the 
Minnesota electorate—the first time it 
has appeared anywhere in the U.S. since 
Earl Browder ran for President in more 
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you can do about the higher cost of 
mailing packages these days. 


4; Buy a Pitney-Bowes 3700 par- 
cel post mail scale for your busi- 
ness, It weighs anything up to 70 
pounds and figures the exact 
postage for you automatically. 
Right to the penny. It's unfailingly 
accurate. That means it never 
makes a mistake and you never 
overpay. That's even more im- 
portant now that parcel post 
rates have been increased as 
much as 25%. 


2. And the Pitney-Bowes 5460 
postage meter mailing machine. 
It prints the exact amount of post- 
age necessary right to the penny 
on special tapes for packages, in 
addition to sealing and stamping 
envelopes. You don't need an in- 
ventory of stamp denominations 
and you'll never be in the posi- 
tion of using too much postage 
because you don't have the right 
stamps, It dates, postmarks and 
cancels at the same time so your 
Packages frequently get through 
the post office faster and the re- 
cipient knows exactly when it 
was mailed. 

The meter has an accumulative 
counter that shows you and 
Uncle Sam exactly how much 
postage you use during the year. 


It keeps you from over-taxing 
yourself. As a Pitney-Bowes user, 
you can even insure your own 
Packages. You can join an ex- 
clusive parcel insurance plan 
handled by a leading insurance 
company that lets you insure up 
to 25 parcels a day. 


@Pitney-Bowes 


For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
1239 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters, 
Scales, Mailopeners, Collators, Copiers. 


“3 Heads are better than 2” 
...ona Stereo Tape Deck 


Three heads for erase, record and play- 
back 


Stunning walnut cabinet encloses pro 


Two speeds. Sound-with-sound 
fessional four-track stereo or monaural 
recording and playback tape deck with 
solid state circuitry, and a multitude of 
other outstanding features 
Less than $200 
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the Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


Orvision of Rheem Manutacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 90016 
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PASSBOOK 
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* Compounded quarterly * Valuable premiums 
* Gifts for new accounts in excess of $1000 
* Over $16,000,000 in assets * Immediate 
withdrawal * Send for prospectus 
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International Bank & Trust, Ltd TT 
International Bank & Trust Building 
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DECISIONS 
Rights of the Citizen 


The constitutional liberties of the in- 
dividual citizen are a never-ending pre- 
occupation of the Three 
examples 
> In the past 
tried to crack Cincinnati's all-white Lo 
cal 212 of the International Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers, but none 
has been better qualified or more per 
than Anderson L. Dobbins, 37 
A graduate of Virginia’s Hampton In- 
stitute, a predominantly Negro liberal 
arts college, he passed a city electrician’s 
exam in Newport News, Va. In Cin- 
cinnati, he tried off and on for years to 
join the local—in vain. The union said 
he had to get work before he could be 
a member; the employers said he could 
not work without a union card. Last 
month, in a direct attack on color bar 
riers in trade unions, a U.S. district 
court found that the local had vio 
lated not only the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act but a 102-year-old post-Civil 
War statute that was only recently in 
voked by the Supreme Court to bar 
bias in housing. Following up his 86 
page decision, Judge Timothy S. Hogan 
1) ordered Dobbins’ admission to the 
union, 2) temporarily suspended union 


law recent 


at least 18 Negroes have 


sistent 


also 


| hiring-hall practices, by which jobs are 


dispensed “at the particular whim of 
the business agent,” and 3) 


a new system of hiring based on train- 


insisted on 


ing and experience rather than race or 
union membership 

> To prevent the birth of malformed 
children, many doctors all over the U.S 
perform abortions on women who con 
tract German early in preg 
nancy. Yet such operations are still con 
criminal acts, except in a few 
states (Colorado, North Carolina and 
Maryland). Three years a few Cal- 
ilornia their own 
state's restrictive abortion law by pub 
licly announcing that they had aborted 
German-measles victims.” Now, a Cal 
ifornia superior court has handed down 
a ruling that contradicts the California 
law 
er states as well 


measles 
sidered 


ago, 


doctors challenged 


and challenges similar laws in oth- 
Not only do many doc 
tors regard such abortions as accepted 
medical practice, declared Judge An 
J. Eyman, but laws that deny 
them to women are a clear violation of 
their constitutional rights. For his au- 
thority, he cited the Eighth Amendment 
(which forbids “cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment”) and the 14th Amendment 
(which guarantees “due process” and 
equal protection” of the law) 


drew 


° California law has since been 
abortions only 
to the 


er’s mental as well as physical health 


the 
it permits 
incest or clear danger 


Though 
liberalized 


of rape 
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nothing 
about 
kaywoodie 


1S 
ordinary 


Precious aged briar, hand 
picked from hundreds of burls 
FM ar-lale ta wiela.d-1e Mumorelelel (Le Mm-lale| 
caressed to the rich perfection 
that makes it Kaywoodie. 

PWete}siiiolae-10)(-Me)i a i-Mal-lale Mile 
ted to each bowl. Note how it 
feels just right in your mouth 
Then the Drinkless Fitment that 
condenses moisture, traps tars 
Flalem [gale-1a) eM l-i-\0(e[-16| 

STE Tim celatel-1al.@- han zeloleli-) 
smokes mild, dry, full flavored. 
Looks like no ordinary pipe 
Smokes like no ordinary pipe. 
There's just no other pipe 
quite like Kaywoodie. 


KAYWOODIE. 


Send 25¢ for complete catalog. Tells how to smoke a 
pipe; shows pipes from $5.95 to $250.00; other prod- 
10022, Dept. RI 





ucts: write Kaywoodie, N. Y 
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THE MARKET 


New Record 

The art market is still roaring up- 
wards and testing previous highs. Last 
week the center of action was Man- 
hattan’s Parke-Bernet Galleries, where 
one blue chip found a dynamic inves- 
tor willing to bid it up to a new record 
price. The buyer was California Col- 
lector-Industrialist Norton Simon, who 
paid $1,550,000 for Auguste Renoir's 
Le Pont des Arts, upsetting the pre- 
vious auction record for impressionist 
paintings, set by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum when it paid $1,410,000 for Mo- 
net’s The Terrace at Ste. Adresse a 
year ago. 

The work Simon acquired was not 
an example of Renoir’s mature style. 
Le Pont des Arts was painted around 
1868, when the artist was only 27. Cu- 
riously, it was the sense of unfulfilled 
talent that most attracted Simon to 
this crisp, crystalline Paris cityscape 
“You can see in this young man,” he 
says, “the influence of a composite of 
the work of other great artists from Ca- 
naletto to Boudin, but it has a flash of 
the genius that was to come in later 
years, and sometimes these early flash- 
es of genius are the man’s greatest.” Be- 
sides, he adds practically, “there has 
not been as great an impressionist paint- 
ing available since World War II. The 
really great Renoirs are all in museums 
or foundations.” 

Cats and Dogs. Norton Simon made 
doubly sure that the prize would not es- 
cape him; five minutes before the sale 
began he had two long-distance tele- 
phone lines open from his Fullerton, 
Calif., office to Parke-Bernet. Then, as 
the bidding of Renoir’s early master- 
piece reached the million mark, he shift- 
ed from his representative, Manhattan 


Dealer Stephen Hahn, directly to Parke- 
Bernet’s chairman, Peter Wilson, who 
relayed Simon's bids inconspicuously 
from behind a screen on the auction- 
room podium, “I had a hunch that it 
could have gone for as much as $2,500,- 
000,” said Simon afterward. He added: 
“IT would not have paid that, but I 
would certainly have gone higher than 
{ did.” 

What keeps the art market boiling is 
the knowledge that Renoir’s Le Pont 
des Arts cost only $19,500 when its pre- 
vious owner, Manhattan Collector Mrs. 
W. Clifford Klenk, bought it in 1941. 
The inevitable result has been to pull 
into the bull market a host of amateur 
speculators. To satisfy them, dealers are 
hustling out the “cats and dogs,” in 
Wall Street parlance: stocks with a 
glamorous look but shaky prospects. 

At. Parke-Bernet’s auction, other 
paintings of value brought high prices: 
a Pissarro went for a record $260,000, 
a 1906 Picasso for $430,000, believed 
to be a record for the Rose Period. A 
fauve-period Dufy, Les Trois Ombrellas, 
was bought by Houston's John Beck 
for $140,000, double the auction high 
set for a Dufy only three years ago. 
But dreary works by Viaminck, Van 
Dongen and lesser artists were also bid 
sky-high. Still, some paintings failed to 
meet their reserve price (at which the 
owner prefers to keep possession rather 
than sell). Claude Monet's loving yet 
sharp-focused portrait of his wife, Ma- 
dame Camille Monet, was pegged at 
$800,000. When bidding stopped at 
$500,000, the portrait was automatically 
withdrawn. Said Parke-Bernet’s Peter 
Wilson: “There are surprises in every 
sale.” He had little to regret; the two- 
day auction of 79 impressionist paint- 
ings had brought an alltime record of 
$6,028,250, 
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RENOIR’S “LE PONT DES ARTS” 
Attracted by the sense of unfulfilled talent. 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OPENING 
Such unashamed self-analysis. 


MUSEUMS 
Looking at History 


Nathaniel Bowditch was a Massa- 
chusetts astronomer and mathematician. 
In 1799 he wrote the U.S.'s first au- 
thoritative mariner’s manual. Did he 
look like a rollicking seafarer or a 
pinch-faced accountant? How pretty 
was Charlotte Cushman, the American 
stage’s most beguiling actress of the 
1840s? Gold was first discovered in Cal- 
ifornia at Sutter's Mill, but who was 
this German-born idealist, John A. Sut- 
ter? And what was his appearance after 
the gold rush had, paradoxically enough, 
ruined him? 

The answers to such questions about 
historic personages, along with other 
more or less fascinating oddments of 
Americana, now await tourists and triv- 
ia enthusiasts at Washington’s new Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, For its opening 
exhibit, called “This New Man: A Dis- 
course in Portraits,” the gallery assem- 
bled 173 likenesses of figures from 
American history (see color pages) 
Though the gallery already owns some 
500 pictures, it reached outside its own 
store and borrowed about three-quar- 
ters of the portraits now on show. Paint- 
ings, busts, daguerreotypes, cartoons, 
and even occasional photographs are ar- 
ranged in rooms that were liberally 
draped with flags and bunting for open- 
ing week. Each room is meant to il- 
lustrate a national trait; together, the 
exhibits are intended to answer the ques- 
tion posed by the French-born essayist 
Michel Guillaume Jean de Crévecoeur 
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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN: IDOI 





JOSEPH SMITH: GOD SEEKER 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


CRUSADER 


NATHANIEL 





BOWDITCH: EXPLORER 


WHAT IS THE 
AMERICAN? 


tes was the question French-born 
Essayist Jean de Crévecoeur set 
out to answer in 1782. Now for its gala 
opening, Washington's National Portrait 
Gallery has picked up the question again, 
answers it with 160 portraits of eminent 
Americans, gathered from collections all 
over the U.S. and Europe. Each portrait 
exemplifies one of 16 basic national traits 
that Crévecoeur dealt with. The Amer 
ican, as he saw him, is restless and mo- 
bile, an explorer and colonist, citizen 
and sovereign, a lawmaker and crusader 
He is a rebel and nonconformist, but 
also a born organizer. He is an image 
maker who creates his chosen idols, a ver- 
satile innovator and inventor. At the same 
time, he seeks God—in diverse ways 





MATHEW BRADY: INNOVATOR 





JOHN A. SUTTER: COLONIST 





JOHN MARSHALL: LAWMAKER 


JOSEPH BRANT 
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COMMODORE PERRY, IN JAPANESE WOODCUT 





POET WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, BY FRANK BUCHSER 
HENRY L. MENCKEN, BY NIKOL SCHATTENSTEIN 








PAINTER EDWARD HICKS, BY HIS COUSIN THOMAS 








near the beginning of his 1782 Letters 
from an American Farmer: “What then 
is the American, this new man?” 

Board-Room Banalities. “Only an 
American museum,” says Director 
Charles Nagel, “would organize an ex- 
hibition of this Kind; only Americans 
would undertake such self-analysis so 
unashamedly.” To find the portraits they 
needed, Nagel and his assistants fanned 
out to museums as far away as Basel’s 
Kunstmuseum, where they discovered 
the only known likeness of Andrew 
Johnson painted while he was in office 
It was the work of the itinerant Swiss 
artist Frank Buchser The scouts 
brought it back, together with the Bu- 
chser portraits of California’s Sutter 
and Poet William Cullen Bryant, who 
looks as though he was caught in the 
very act of writing “To a Waterfowl.” 

The only U.S. President not included 

-at his request—is Lyndon Johnson 
However, the gallery owns the portrait 
of him commissioned from Peter Hurd 
and then rejected by Johnson as “the ug 
liest thing I ever saw.” It will go on 
view in February 

The show offers many Peales, Cop 
leys, Eakinses and Stuarts, a delightful 
Epstein bust of John Dewey and a 
droll Manship version of John D 
Rockefeller. But artistically, the exhi 
bition as a whole is unfortunately at 
least 50% junk. In their zeal to obtain 
a painted likeness of every last histor- 
ical figure, the directors of the exhi 
bition have been forced to fall back 
upon dozens of oil portraits that are ei 
ther pitifully inept, cloyingly sentimen 
tal, or else the sort of sycophantic ba 
nalities that normally decorate board 
rooms and government antechambers 

“We are a gallery of history, not a gal- 
lery of art,” maintains Director Nagel 
But bad art is also apt to be bad his- 
tory. Is it presenting a valid picture of 
the past to show crusty old Andrew Car 
negie looking like a stuffed kewpie doll? 
To show Harry Truman as a wistful 
waif? To make Warren Gamaliel Har- 
ding look like a cross between St. Au 
gustine and Galahad? The plain fact is 
that any one of the powerful daguerre 
Otypes made by Mathew Brady of 
Abraham Lincoln would have been in 
finitely superior—both esthetically and 
historically—to the insipid version of 
that President painted by G.P.A. Healy 
24 years after Lincoln’s assassination 
Yet even Brady himself must needs be 
enshrined in oil 

On the other hand, what camera 
would have depicted Commodore Mat 
thew Perry as a rapacious Japanese war- 
lord? It took a Japanese woodcut artist 
to do it, but then perhaps he saw that 
the adventurous Perry was, in his way 
the Yankee equivalent of a shogun 
And, though Nikol Shattenstein trans 
forms the irascible H. L. Mencken into 
a dreamy romantic, it is probably an 
honest appraisal—for it takes an in- 
curable romantic to play the lifelong 
role of gadfly in hopes of bettering his 
fellow man 
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IF YOU DON’T KNOW ANYTHING about hard 


maples, you might wonder how we keep a supply for 


gentling Jack Daniel’s. 


You see, every drop of Jack Daniel's seeps through ten feet 
of hard maple charcoal before it’s barreled to age. That 

calls for plenty of hard maple. But fortunately, hard maples 
reseed themselves. And for every one we use, another comes 


along to take its place. After a sip 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


0 


DROP 


0 


BY DROP 


of our whiskey, we believe, you'll 
be glad nature has a way of 
taking care of the hard maples. 
And that here in the Hollow 
there’ll always be a supply for 


charcoal mellowing Jack Daniel’s. 
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Thisisone _ 
form of communication 
we havent been 
able to improve on. 


Just a few minutes ago, Bob returned from 
a two-week business trip to Europe. This “wel- 
come home” is saying more than any words ever 
could. 

But Fran had time to do her hair, tidy up 
the house and prepare a special dinner, complete 
with candlelight, because she got the message 
about her husband's flight home from a cable- 
gram “via ITT.” 

This is routine for a lot of people every 
day, because we operate a communications net- 
work made up of thousands of cable, radio and 
satellite circuits and can transmit a message to 
almost any point on the globe. 

We have installed telephone equipment 
and systems in 71 countries around the world. 
Our microwave systems not only link nations 
but also are used by pipeline companies, rail- 
roads and industrial firms. 


Making communications history 


Last year we made telephone history with 
a new computerized electronic switching system 
which uses a special-purpose computer to con- 
trol the switching network in a public telephone 
system. And we also made history with the first 
transportable earth station for communicating 
via satellite. Fifteen of these are now operational 
or under construction, worldwide. 

With our DATEL service, computers in the 
U.S. can exchange information with their counter- 
parts in Europe at the rate of 1,330 words a 
minute, 

Every day the U.S. Department of State 
channels some 10,000 messages to almost 300 
diplomatic posts around the world. The heart of 
State's new high-speed communications center 
is a specialized electronic switching system de- 
signed, built and installed by one of our com- 
panies. The system also processes messages into 
the diplomatic telecommunications network of 
the White House, the U.N. in New York, and cer- 
tain government agencies in the Washington area. 





Similar systems also serve the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and some 
of the world’s busiest airlines. 

Recently, computers in Washington, D.C. 
and Houston were linked to an American soldier 
in a Tokyo hospital to provide “instant” diagnosis 
of his condition by medical research centers, 
thousands of miles away. 

Information on the patient's condition was 
sped to the medical centers over a 50,000-mile 
communications link, via satellite and telephone- 
company landlines. One of our companies set up 
the link and acted as technical coordinator for 
the two-day demonstration which underscored 
the growing application of communications in 
the solution of complex medical problems. 

One of our inventions, Pulse Code Modu- 
lation (PCM), has become the standard technique 
for simultaneously transmitting large numbers of 
telephone conversations. PCM can increase the 
conversation load of existing telephone cables 
twelve-fold. 

We'vealso invented a technique that could 
make a light beam carry 6,000 PCM channels. 
And then make the light travel along a glass fiber, 
little thicker than a human hair. Over a cable of 
such fibers, the entire population of New York 
City could, theoretically, speak at the same time 
with everyone in Los Angeles. 


Better services for you 

In all areas of communication, our exper- 
tise and resources generate increased competi- 
tion within industries which results in more effi- 
cient use of manpower and material. This means 
better communication services for you and peo- 
ple all over the world. 

But there’s one form of communication 
we're not trying to improve on. We'll leave that 
to people like Fran and Bob. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, New 
York 10022. 
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MEDICINE 





THERAPY 
Psychic Surgery 


The American Medical Association 
has been warring against questionable 
treatment ever since the group was 
founded in 1847. Yet the battle is end- 
less and so far from being won that 
this month the A.M.A. convened what 
it called a national conference on quack- 
ery in Chicago.* The A.M.A.’s presi- 
dent-elect, Manhattan's Dr. Gerald D. 
Dorman, sadly reported that if today’s 
Americans cannot find the quacks they 
want in the U.S., they will go halfway 
around the world for them. 

Just a year ago, Dorman 
said, 108 Americans and 
two Canadians chartered a 
plane and flew to Baguio, 
summer capital of the Phil- 
ippines, They were seeking 
“psychic surgery” at the 
hands of Antonio Agpaoa, 
who styles himself “Dr. 
Tony.” Where Agpaoa ever 
picked up the title of Dr. is 
unclear; he is a school drop- 
out (at the third grade) and, 
said Dorman, is a former 
sleight-of-hand artist. He 
claims that he can perform 
abdominal, heart and even 
brain surgery with his bare 
hands, using no anesthesia 
or aseptic precautions. He 
also claims that he can close 
the surgical opening without 
leaving a scar, which is per- 
fectly logical, since his lay- 
ing on of hands actually in- 
volves no opening. 

Even more disturbing to 
Dorman is the fact that 
when “Dr. Tony” visited the 


U.S. in 1967 to drum up 
trade, he was able to ad- 
dress meetings in hotels. 


churches “and other respect- 

able locations,” and showed 

his movies at a TV-industry convention. 
The Philippine Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers has asked the courts to enjoin 
Agpaoa from “illegally practicing med- 
icine.” But he has imitators. 

From Unborn Lambs. In Europe, said 
Dorman, the “rejuvenators” hold forth, 
promising to “make you young again” 
or revitalize a “worn-out” part of the 
body. He cited Rumania’s Dr. Anna 
Aslan, who claims to restore senile and 
decrepit patients with injections of pro- 
caine (Novocain) and vitamins. Amer- 
ican patients have tried the treatment 


* The A.M.A. defines quackery as the sale 
or administration of drugs and treatments 
that are not approved by legally constituted 
medical authorities, cither because their value 
has not been proved or because they have 
been shown to be worthless. This covers the ac- 
tiviues of M.D.s as well as those of un- 
licensed practitioners. 
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with no medically provable benefits. If 
Aslan’s claims were true, says Dr, Na- 
than Shock of the National Institutes 
of Health, “you'd be adding ten years 
to your life every time the dentist filled 
a tooth.” 

In Switzerland, Professor Paul Nie- 
hans attracts wealthy Americans and 
Europeans alike* with his “cellular ther- 
apy,” in which embryonic cells from 
the organs of unborn lambs are in- 
jected (Timk, Aug. 31, 1959). Niehans 
is hardly in the same league with some 
of the practitioners cited by Dorman; 
he is a licensed physician with the prop- 
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AGPAOA “OPERATING” 
Hardly a foreign specialty 


er credentials and an impressive per- 
sonality. He carefully selects patients 
who are likely to respond to his treat- 
ment, which includes rest, good care 
and good food, and excludes liquor 
and tobacco. That is enough to insure 
that many will feel better. But there is 
no scientific evidence that his cellular 
treatment has any value, said Dorman, 
and of course any injection of foreign 
protein could cause a bad reaction. 
Down Mexico Way. By virtue of pro- 
pinquity, Canada and Mexico are mec- 
cas for questionable healers secking 
across-the-border trade. But Canada’s 
drug laws are about as strict as the 


* Among them: Pope Pius XII, King Ibn 
Saud of Arabia, the Imam of Yemen, Georges 
Braque, Somerset Maugham, Gloria Swanson 
Though Nichans did not personally treat Sir 
Winston Churchill or Konrad Adenauer, they 
used his cellular injections. 
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U.S. code, and the Ottawa government 
forbids the distribution of a dubious 
cancer drug, “Laetrile.” It also forbids 
shipments between provinces of “Lief- 
cort,” a hormone preparation for ar- 
thritis dispensed by Dr. Robert Lief- 
mann in Montreal, Liefmann is now 
appealing in the Quebec courts against 
a medical board decision suspending 
him from practice for five years, for al- 
lowing unlicensed assistants to give his 
treatment. 

But, said Dorman, both Laetrile and 
Liefcort are still available in Mexico, es- 
pecially in border towns near California 
and Texas. San Diego is the head- 
quarters for a lay group named the In- 
ternational Association of Cancer Vic- 
tims and Friends, which drums up busi- 
ness for the Mexican clinics “where 
the discredited and worthless cancer 
products are used.” 

Dorman pointed out that it took the 
Food and Drug Administration almost 
20 years to end U.S. sales of a phony 
cancer medicine produced by self-styled 
“Dr.” Harry Hoxsey in Texas. The fed- 
eral judge presiding over the case was 
taking the preparation himself to pre- 
vent recurrence of what he thought 
was cancer of the stomach. (It wasn't.) 
Now, said Dorman, a former nurse of 
Hoxsey's is making and selling the brew 
in Mexico. 

Lest anyone conclude that medical 
quackery is only a foreign specialty, 
A.M.A, President Dwight L. Wilbur of- 
fered some sobering estimates of the an- 
nual take from the domestic variety. 
He cited the FDA’s standard figure of 
about $1 billion a year but suggested 
that this covered only interstate quack- 
ery. Wilbur estimated that intrastate 
quackery, immune to federal authority, 
probably mulcts the sick of another $1 
billion. 


PEDIATRICS 
Those Mean Little Kids 


Mother complains: “I don't know 
what's the matter—I just can’t handle 
him. He won't do anything I tell him. 
He won't sit still for a minute, he smash- 
es things, he’s mean to his brothers 
and sisters, and when he wants some- 
thing and I don’t give it to him right 
away, he throws a temper tantrum.” If 
Mother seeks medical help, the doctor 
is soon exasperated as the little mon- 
ster upsets ashtrays, spins the examining 
stool, snaps the tongue depressors, and 
tries to grab the guppies in the fish 
tank. At such moments, says California’s 
Dr. Daniel M. Martin, “it behooves the 
doctor to suppress that ‘urge to kill’ 
look in his eyes.” 

There are hundreds of thousands, 
possibly millions of such boys and girls 
in the U.S., and little is being done for 
them. There are not enough pediatric 
psychiatrists to treat them all, and most 
of them get no farther than the family 
doctor’s office. Dr. Martin, a family phy- 
sician, told the American Academy of 
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Many companies can buy 
this Beechcraft Bonanza business 
airplane for less than $175 
monthly net capital investment* 


And it’s easy to find out how little it would cost your company to own the world’s finest 
high-performance, single-engine business airplane. The famous Beechcraft Bonanza. Known 
and respected by businessmen as a hard-working, profit-producing investment. A fast and 


efficient way to be there—in the right place at the right time. 


What a big difference that small investment makes when you add a Beechcraft Bonanza to 
your business team! It takes you and as many as five of your associates anywhere the airlines 
go plus about 9,400 places they don’t. It flies over 200 mph with an operating cost comparable 


to a fine automobile. 


We have prepared an easy to use “Comparative Capital Recovery Guide” that will help 
your accountants determine your company’s investment in a Beechcraft business airplane. 
It will also help you prove to yourself how little more it costs to own the best, by comparing 


your investment in a Beechcraft to any other make. 

For your copy of the “Guide” see your Beechcraft Dealer. Look for his 
red, white and blue sign of quality sales and service at major airports throughout 
the world. Or write on your company letterhead to: Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Marketing Services, 9705 E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201. 


kr 
Be there! ~~ ~ 
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“Based on the price of a new E33 Bonanza fully equipped with dual avionics, with a 
6-year depreciation by a corporation in the 50% tax bracket. Have your accounting 
counsel determine the monthly net capital investment for your company 








General Practice what he has found 
works best: a daily dose of three or 


W/ HAT / four tablets of methylphenidate, trade 


named Ritalin by the Ciba Pharma- 


TURNED . ceutical Co 


Children with this disorder are distin- 
‘| 36) %e;= k guished from ordinary bratty young 
INTO : , sters, who may have one or two of the 

be symptoms, by the fact that their behav 


G O RGIO% he 9 / ; tor ts disturbed in five or six different as 


pects. There is no single, simple expla 


re) S Ee S _ nation for what ails them, or even a gen- 
: ais erally accepted medical label for it. Mar 


GIMLET 


| | tin elects to call it the hyperkinetic 
‘ (excessively mobile) syndrome 

spies Victims, he says, have been described 

| YOUr heart Ata to as brain-injured or brain-damaged, or 

4 Daddy, and n Z as having an organic brain defect re 

XS ie) SWING eal T > sulting in unsocialized, aggressive be 

him a Rose’s Gim yne : havior. It is likely, most psychiatrists 

agree, that these children have suffered 

part Rose's Lime Juice to | (perhaps in the womb or at birth) a 

4 parts Vv <om Die minute brain abnormality that impairs 

blame us if he’s no © ange their social behavior. But they are not 

mentally retarded; their intelligence ts 
; usually average or above 

. Don't Touch Me. The first signs of hy- 

| perkinetic behavior, says Martin, may 

; | appear in the first weeks of life: “Even 

. | a tiny infants with the disorder are con 

f stantly active and irritable, and have dif 

: ficulty sleeping at night. They seem to 

F stiffen and resent motherly coddling and 

loving. Their attitude appears to be 

; ‘Love me but don’t touch me.” These 

babies usually walk earlier than others 

As they grow, they have excellent co 

ordination and easily learn good bal 

ance on skates and bikes. They want 

| | playmates, but treat them so badly that 

they are soon shunned by the other 

kids on the block. In school they drive 

teachers up the walls with their dis 

ruptive, destructive behavior. If they 





reach adolescence without treatment 
says Martin, they are candidates for 
the juvenile courts 


Most of the ordinary tranquilizing 
drugs make these children worse by in 
e ducing depression. Methylphenidate ts 


classed as an antidepressant and mild 
stimulant. “It may seem paradoxical to 


= 5 be giving a stimulant to already over 
ou S 1 on active, restless children and expect them 
to calm down,” says Martin, “but that 


is exactly what happens, It ts fase 


nating and exciting to watch a child 
own an who awakes mean and irritable. Within 
15 to 30 minutes *r taking methyl 





after 
phenidate he becomes calm and co 


9 operative and ts able to sustain con 
mu ua un S centration for four hours 
e Although ingenious theories have 


been advanced to explain this para 
doxical effect of methylphenidate, the 
mechanism of its action is unknown 
The drug has few side effects, the two 
most notable being a slight loss of ap 
petite and a tendency to insomnia 1 
the last dose is taken too late at night 
In his San Leandro practice, Dr 
Martin has 90 patients aged three to 
20 on methylphenidate, and he reports 
uniformly good results, One of his great- 
estment Company Institute, 61 Broadway, N.Y est satisfactions is hearing a mother 
sav: “Now I can love this child again.” 
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Powered to tune in the world, 
and FM, too...Zenith’s famous 
9-band Trans- Oceanic radio 


Here is the world’s finest solid-state portable radio. Super- 


sensitive reception brings you AM, International Shortwave, 
Longwave and full-carrier AM Amateur Broadcasts, Ship-to- 
Shore and Ship-to-Ship, Marine and FAA Weather Services. And 
glorious FM, too! See the Trans-Oceanic®, Model Royal 3000-1, 
at your Zenith dealer's! 








The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 





PENS OF PENCILS FROM 
FOUR-FIFTY TO FIFTY 
DOLLARS EACH 


A WAMWE QUALITY MADE 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Colonel Pavel Popovich, 
38, Soviet cosmonaut, who became part 
of the world’s first space duet in 1962 
when his Vostok IV rocketed into orbit 
along with the capsule carrying Major 
Andrian Nikolayev; and Maria Popo- 
vich, 37, a civilian pilot: their second 
daughter; in Moscow. 





Married. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
43, famed German lieder singer; and 
Christina Pugell, 24, daughter of a Man- 
hattan voice teacher whom he met dur- 
ing a 1967 U.S. tour; he for the third 
time (his first wife died in 1963; his sec- 
ond marriage ended in divorce last 
year); in West Berlin. 


Married. George S. Moore, 63, chair- 
man of First National City Bank of 
New York, third largest in the nation 
(assets: $17.5 billion); and Charon M. 
Crosson, 31, an attractive blonde whom 
he met in Puerto Rico five years ago; 
he for the second time (he was di- 
vorced by his wife of 30 years two 
weeks ago), she for the first; in West- 
port, Conn. 


Died. Major General Horst Wend- 
land, 56, No. 2 man in West Germany's 
Federal Intelligence Service; by his own 
hand (he shot himself three months af- 
ter learning he had an incurable dis- 
ease); in Pullach, West Germany. Quiet 
and unassuming, “the house father,”’ as 
his staff called him, was an able admin- 
istrator who supervised the service's 
more than 5,000 employees and directed 
its intelligence training. 


Died. Frank Skinner, 69, Hollywood 
composer, who wrote orchestrations for 
more than 30 films, including The Great 
Ziegfeld (1936), The Magnificent Ob- 
session (1954), and Away All Boats 
(1956), of cancer; in Hollywood. 


Died. George White, 78, theatrical 
producer, whose flashy, fleshy Scandals 
vied with Ziegfeld’s Follies and Earl 
Carroll's Vanities as the top Broadway 
attraction of the 1920s and ‘30s; of leu- 
kemia; in Hollywood. White introduced 
such future stars as Kate Smith, Ray 
Bolger, Rudy Vallee and Eleanor Pow- 
ell to the Great White Way—which he 
always claimed was named for him 


Died. Jean Paulhan, 83, author, edi- 
tor and academician; of cancer; in Paris 
As longtime editor (1925-40, 1953-68) 
of the prestigious monthly La Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, Paulhan helped guide 
the careers of such luminaries as Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Albert Camus. He be- 
rated the mediocre, praised the prom- 
ising, and generally acted like a man- 
darin of French letters. He was elected 
to the sedate Académie Frangaise in 
1963, even though it was rumored that 


he had written L'Histoire d’O, a novel 


about the joys of masochism 
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Albert Hoffenberg 
Just invested*13,240 through 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


H Now we'll cry co treat Al like a member 


As we work closely with Al, he'll probably 
of the family 


learn that when it comes to advice that can affect 
your money and your future, we talk straight 
We think getting to understand each 
other is the best way to keep Al in our family 
We want our family to be happy 


We already know a lot about each other, 
because even before Al opened his account with 
us, we talked about what he hoped to get out of 
an investment program 
Where he wanted to be in 
two, five, ten years. Whether 
he was more interested in 
growth or income 

We also discussed 
potential risk areas that 
should be considered. And 
how well advised he was to 
take these risks. 




















In the process, Al got to know 
a little about Paine, Webber. How we 
search for investment situations. The 
kind of stocks that interest us. And even 
the kind we won't touch. The kind of 
research we do 


SHOE BROKER 


————$—$_$——— 
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“We hope he thinks of us as 


PAINE 
WEBBER 
al Hofferber9 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis - Members, New York Stock Exchange * Offices Coast to Coast 















BUSINESS 








THE BIRTH PANGS OF BLACK CAPITALISM 


OR all the divisions that rend the 

US, there is at least one point of 
agreement between blacks and whites, 
Democrats and Republicans, young and 
old. It is that Negroes are not really 
part of the mainstream of American en- 
terprise, and that they should be brought 
into it through the classic means: own- 
ership of business. Richard Nixon has 
called for a mixture of Government 
loans, tax incentives, private business 
aid and Negro self-help to create “black 
capitalism.” Hubert Humphrey, urging 
all of that but with greater emphasis 


SWARTI—FORTUNE 


GREEN POWER’S HODGES 


on Government aid, has stumped for 
“black entrepreneurship.” He declares 
that the Negro has a basic right to be 
an employer as well as an employee, 
Businessmen, bankers and bureau- 
crats of both races are allied in a major 
drive to help more Negroes achieve 
that status. They are working to equip 
aspiring Negro entrepreneurs with cap- 
ital, business training and markets. Be- 
hind all such efforts lies the conviction 
that Negroes should have “a piece of 
the action” in U.S. business, and that 
broad-based ownership of business by 
blacks is essential to help defuse racial 
enmity. If the Negro is to escape from 
poverty and discrimination, more and 
more businessmen are recognizing, the 
U.S. must develop a Negro managerial 
class to lead, hire and inspire 
Barriers to Bigness. Doing that will 
not be easy. Beyond doubt, black cap- 
italism today is meager. Though Ne- 
groes constitute 12% of the U.S. pop- 
ulation, they own scarcely 1% of the 
country’s 5,000,000 private business 
firms. One out of every 40 white Amer- 
icans is a proprietor, but only one Negro 
in 1,000 ts. 


Almost all black businesses are mom- 
and-pop operations, catering to a ghet- 
to clientele and providing a slim in- 
come for their owners and a few jobs 
for others. Some surveys show that a 
quarter of Negro firms are barbershops 
or beauty salons. Negroes also run mor- 
tuaries, restaurants, bars, small grocery 
stores and cléaning establishments. But 
they own few manufacturing or dis- 
tribution firms. Only six of the 28,000 
U.S. auto dealerships are Negro-owned; 
until recently, there was only one, Even 
the biggest Negro enterprises, such as 


MUMBO SAUCE’S COLLINS 


Need for a class to lead, hire and inspire. 


life insurance companies and banks, are 
relatively small. The nation’s largest Ne- 
gro-owned concern, North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., has assets 
of $94 million, compared with $25 bil- 
lion for front-running Prudential 

Such disparity rises partly out of the 
obstacles that confront Negroes every- 
where: inferior education, lack of cap- 
ital, the despair of ghetto life, the fear 
of failure. Negroes lack a heritage of 
business experience. Successful blacks 
have gone into law, medicine, religion 
Without much exposure to business, a 
young Negro is often inadequately 
trained in the fundamentals that whites 
take for granted, including bookkeeping 
When he ventures into enterprise, he 
runs into a financial community that 
often rejects him for reasons that strike 
him as strange: a shortage of collateral, 
a dim credit history, a lack of precise 
records. 

Money and Management. Like many 
other small business enterprises, a num- 
ber of new Negro-owned businesses 
have foundered. In Pittsburgh, a Negro 
druggist failed after he converted his 
pharmacy into a pinball parlor, whose 


dime machines produced a much lower 
return than high-markup drugs, Hard 
times have hit Fairmico, a boxmaking 
company formed last April in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Owned by Fairchild Hil- 
ler and a local Negro community group, 
it is Negro-managed and hires only the 
hard-core jobless. Absenteeism has run 
high, and some drug addicts have tak- 
en injections right on the factory floor 
But, despite such problems, many other 
new enterprises are doing surprisingly 
well 

Amid the bewildering variety of ef 


HOUGH MANUFACTURING’S COLES 





forts to help Negroes become entre- 
preneurs, four types predominate. 
® WHITE HELP. Some of the most prom- 
ising new businesses have been initi- 
ated by white businessmen, drawn to 
the ghetto by mixed motives of social 
activism, self-protection and profit 
Warner & Swasey Co., the Cleveland 
machine-tool firm that has a reputation 
for conservatism, decided to help re- 
build the city’s riot-seared Hough sec- 
tion. This year, its executives persuaded 
Robert L. Coles, a Negro machinist 
and aviation-mechanics teacher, to ally 
his limping little C&B Machine Co 
with Warner & Swasey in a joint ven- 
ture. Together they created the Hough 
Manufacturing Co., whose ten Negro 
workers labor over turret lathes and 
milling machines. Warner & Swasey in- 
vested $250,000 to buy a three-story 
plant and provide operating capital 
Coles got 200 shares (out of 2,000) in 
the new firm and became its president. 
Warner & Swasey has agreed to sell its 
majority interest gradually to Hough 
employees. Meantime, the big company 
helps Coles line up customers and has 
subcontracted some of its work to him. 
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Similar joint ventures have been set 
up in dozens of other cities. E.G. & G., 
the company that triggers atom-bomb 
blasts for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has a Negro-managed subsid- 
lary that is building a metal-fabricating 
plant in Boston’s Roxbury Negro dis- 
trict. In San Francisco, Safeway Stores 
has rescued a ghetto cooperative su- 
permarket from the brink of bankrupt- 
cy, even though the store competes with 
a Safeway outlet ten blocks away 

Often, white executives pool] their as- 
sistance. One successful instance is 
Rochester Business Opportunities Corp.., 
which grew out of a proposal made by 
Eastman Kodak. R.B.O.C. provides 
technical expertise in everything from 
plant layout to accounting, has set up 
a free night class in business manage- 
ment at a local college. So far the or- 
ganization has helped 24 Negroes to 
Start businesses. Xerox teamed up with 
R.B.O.C. and a militant Negro orga- 
nization named FIGHT to establish a 
Negro-owned company to manufacture 
transformers and metal stampings. Xe- 
rox will buy $500,000 worth of them 
yearly. 
® GOVERNMENT HELP. Next to business 
training, what Negro entrepreneurs need 
most is credit. The easiest source for it 
is the Small Business Administration. 
Since 1965, the S.B.A. has made or 
guaranteed more than 8,000 soft loans, 
totaling $82 million, to would-be busi- 
nessmen—about a third of them Ne- 
groes—with incomes below the poverty 
line. Unfortunately, the effort to make 
instant entrepreneurs of the poor proved 
disastrous. Default rates soared, and the 
S.B.A. concedes that a majority of the 
firms are in trouble 

This year, under new Administrator 
Howard Samuels, the S.B.A. has 
switched to looking for middle-class, 
college-trained Negroes with enough 
business experience to give them real 
potential for success. Searching for 
more of them, Samuels has opened 
storefront offices in ghettos. He is also 
stretching the S.B.A.’s $1.1 billion loan 
kitty by guaranteeing loans made by pri- 
vate lenders, has lined up support from 
dozens of major banks. Last week five 
of Manhattan's largest banks agreed to 
provide up to $50 million to help mi- 
nority businessmen, A consortium of 
23 Houston banks has pledged $7,000,- 
000 for the same purpose, a nine-bank 
group in Philadelphia, $6,000,000, a 
group in Boston, $3,000,000 
© SELF-HELP. Negro groups have also 
initiated a number of businesses, A few 
months ago, Charles Bussey, a Negro 
Operator of a furniture-restoring firm, 
rounded up 25 other Negro investors 
to form San Francisco Container Corp 
They put up $20,000, then raised an- 
other $180,000 from the Bank of Amer- 
ica and the Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Co, Next month, in San Francisco's 
Hunters Point ghetto, they will open a 
plant that will make chipboard and 
cardboard cases. 

Pittsburgh's four-year-old Business & 
Job Development Corp., owned and run 
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by Negroes, has won enough financial 
support from civic leaders to start an 
ambitious industrial park in the Home- 
wood-Brushton ghetto. Last month the 
nonprofit group broke ground for a 
$1,100,000 plant that Westinghouse 
Electric will lease. Westinghouse will in- 
stall Negro managers, hire about 75 
ghetto residents. The development cor- 
poration plans a second industrial park, 
two shopping centers and a ghetto bank. 

Negro athletes, who have easy entree 
with blacks and whites alike, have 
formed combines to assist fellow Ne- 
groes. Three years ago, a group of pro 
football players, including the Cleveland 
Browns’ ex-Fullback Jimmy Brown and 
the Washington Redskins’ Guard John 
Wooten, started the nonprofit Negro In- 
dustrial and Economic Union. With a 
$520,000 grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation and $251,000 from the Com- 
merce Department, the union has helped 
finance firms in half a dozen cities. 
Using such aid, former Barber Dennis 
Taylor, 29, has built his year-and-a-half- 
old Magnificent Natural Products Inc., 
a Los Angeles cosmetics manufacturer, 
into a thriving concern that expects to 
gross at least $500,000 this year. 

One of the most successful efforts is 
Los Angeles’ Green Power Foundation, 
largely bankrolled by Negro business- 
men. Led by Engineer Norman Hodg- 
es, 32, the foundation started by mak- 
ing souvenir baseball bats, called “Watts 
Wallopers,” and has since spread out 
It now runs a trucking company, plans 
to start manufacturing plastics products 
and printed electronics circuits 
® CIVIL RIGHTS GROUP HELP. Boycott 
threats by the late Martin Luther King's 
Operation Breadbasket have forced ma- 
jor Chicago food chains to stock such 
products of Negro concerns as Mumbo 
barbecue sauce and Diamond Sparkle 
wax, As a result, Mumbo-maker Argia 
B. Collins, 42, tripled his sales in 1967. 
This year, after a seven-year struggle, 
he expects to earn a profit. 

In Los Angeles, two Negro civil rights 
workers, Robert Hall and Lou Smith, 
borrowed $1,000 to launch a job-train- 
ing project. To provide the facilities, 
they started a service station, a cloth- 
ing shop, and a firm that sells African- 
style garments to The May Co. and 
Bullock’s department stores. “We want 
to create economic black power,” says 
Hall, describing his plans to share prof- 
its with his 82 employees. “We want 
the people of the community to own ev- 
erything we start.” 

It should be axiomatic that the ul- 
timate success or failure of black cap- 
italism will depend on the blacks them- 
selves. Negroes, so long denied oppor- 
tunities, have a strong argument for 
special help. At some point, other busi- 
nessmen are bound to complain that 
such aid gives Negroes an unfair com- 
petitive advantage. But for now, black 
capitalism has proved to be a benef- 
icent form of black power, moving grad- 
ually toward the kind of green power 
that has led every other group upward 
in American society. 


CORPORATIONS 


Honeywell in Control 

For most of its history since 1885, 
when the company was formed to make 
a newfangled thermostat, Minneapolis- 
based Honeywell Inc. has stuck pretty 
close to the home furnace. More re- 
cently, it has considerably broadened 
its territory. Since 1961, sales have 
more than doubled; they topped $1 bil- 
lion for the first time last year. Beyond 
home thermostats—now only one of 
thousands of items that Honeywell sells 
in 57 countries—the company is busy 
manufacturing automation systems, de- 
fense gear, and industrial control equip- 
ment, It brings out about three new 
products weekly, and last week outdid 
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BINGER & KEATING WITH SERIES 200 
Very little is what it used to be. 


itself by introducing ten new products, 
including storage disks for computers 

Even the thermostats are not what 
they used to be. For Pittsburgh's U.S. 
Steel building, due to go up in 1970, 
Honeywell is building a data center 
that will not only control temperature 
but switch lights on and off, monitor se- 
curity guards and sniff for smoke. After 
working hours, it will flood stairwells 
with inaudible sound waves, which, 
when disturbed by an intruder, will trig 
ger locks in exit doors and touch off 
an alarm 

One-Upmanship. Not too long ago, 
Honeywell itself was somewhat out of 
control. It decided in the mid-1950s to 
plunge into the computer business and, 
like many other companies, underes- 
timated the costs and complexities of 
that highly competitive market. Elabo- 
rate studies showed that Honeywell 
could get by with spending only $10 
million on computer research and de- 
velopment, and start earning profits on 
computers in 1957. In fact, Honeywell 
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had to sink $300 million into computer 
R & D, and did not turn the profit cor- 
ner until 1966. 

The man who got the computer di- 
vision moving was James H. Binger, 
52, Honeywell's chairman since 1965. 
He did it partly by a shrewd bit of one 
upmanship over LB.M., the industry's 
long leader. In 1964, when I.B.M. was 
readying its System 360—a highly ad- 
vanced computer group to replace its 
popular 1401s—Binger saw that if us 
ers of the 1401s switched to the 360s, 
they would be forced to “reprogram.” 
That is, they would have to overhaul 
their information-handling procedures, 
a costly and time-consuming task. Hon- 
eywell then rushed out its own Series 
200 computers, which were similar to 
1.B.M.’s 360s but had two advantages 
they came to market nine months soon 
er, and enabled users of the 360s to 
move to them without reprogramming 

Two Leaders. Today, Chairman Bing 
er runs Honeywell in a two-man man 
agement with his onetime law-school 
chum, President Stephen Keating. Bing- 
er came to Honeywell via Yale (°38) 
and the University of Minnesota law 
school, A spartan man, he regularly 
beats his juniors into the office in the 
morning, though he has no need to 
run. Wealthy beyond his own Honeywell 
salary ($147,000) and stock (worth 
$3,200,000), Binger is married to Vir- 
ginia McKnight, only child of William 
McKnight, the retired chairman of the 
3M Co., whose worth has been es- 
timated at $400 million. Nevertheless, 
Binger likes to indulge a strong streak 
of austerity by putting the touch on 
friends for $10 contributions to a local 
polo team, to which he contributes a 
classy two-goal rating. 


EXECUTIVES 
Crying on the Inside 


A banker sits on a company's board 
and also has a place on the investment 
committee of his bank's trust depart 
ment, Almost simultaneously he learns 
that the company’s profits will be dis- 
appointing and that someone in his trust 
department wants to buy the compa- 
ny's stock. Should he bank 
not to buy? 

A lawyer on the board of another 
company finds out that the firm will 
soon market a profitable new product 
But one of his law partners is an ad- 
viser to several estates and intends to 
unload the company's shares. Should 
the lawyer dissuade his partner? 

A corporate executive lunches with 
his firm's president and discovers that 
hard ahead. Would he be 
wrong to dump his holdings in 
the corporation's stock? 


warn the 


tunes are 


own 


These are typical of the problems ol 
capital and conscience that plague some 
of the nation’s businessmen. The issue 
of conflict of interest is as old as busi- 
ness, yet it has never been quite so ur- 
gent or confusing. It was brought to a 
boil by the still continuing Texas Gulf 
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ARTHUR SWAY 


BUTCHER 
The answer is to quit. 


Sulphur case, involving stock purchases 
by company officers who had confi- 
dential information of a Canadian min- 
eral strike, and by last month's charge 
by the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission that 14 executives and salesmen 
of Merrill Lynch had illegally fed “in- 
side” information to mutual funds and 
other institutional investors. The two 
cases have inspired a run of stockholder 
suits and general jitters among corporate 
insiders. One measure of the concern is 
the rising cost of directors’ liability in- 
surance. Since July, rates have increased 
by as much as 400% 

Mistake or Stupidity. The contro- 
versy centers on corporate insiders’ 
rights, responsibilities and restrictions— 


WALTER BENNETT 





LOOMIS 
Even if by accident. 





and, indeed, on just who qualifies as an 
insider. For years, the definition came 
from Section 16 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, which rather nar- 
rowly considers as an insider any cor- 
porate director or officer, or any stock- 
holder with more than a 10% stock 
interest. Primarily, Section 16 prohibits 
short-swing trading—buying and selling 
stocks within a six-month period. 

Under Manuel Cohen, the SEC’s ac- 
tivist chairman since 1964, the insider 
has become a much more visible tar 
get. The key to the SEC's current ap- 
proach is Rule 10b-5 of the 1934 act. 
A broadly worded regulation against 
fraud in trading, 10b-5 has been in- 
terpreted in the courts to mean that all 
investors must be guaranteed “equal ac- 
cess” to “material information” that 
might influence stock prices. In effect, 
it broadens the definition of insider to 
include anyone privy to information 
and requires him not to act on it be- 
fore it becomes public knowledge 

There seems almost no limit to the sit- 
uations that could fall under 10b-S. 
Speaking to security analysts in At- 
lanta last week, Philip A. Loomis Jr., 
the commission's general counsel, 
warned that if a company officer “by 
mistake or stupidity” leaves an analyst 
with a choice bit of inside information, 
the analyst ought to make it public as 
soon as possible. Companies, too, might 
face SEC investigation and possible law 
suits if their officers remain silent about 
important corporate developments. 

Hunting License. Suit-happy stock- 
holders have thus been handed a hunt- 
ing license. Last month, for example, a 
Manhattan accountant brought a con- 
flict-of-interest suit naming, among oth- 
ers, Philadelphia Broker Howard Butch- 
er III, senior partner of Butcher & 
Sherrod. The suit charges that, using 
“secret information” that he gleaned as 
a director of the Penn Central Co., 
Butcher had his brokerage firm sell off 
Penn Central stock last summer, just be- 
fore the company announced an earn- 
ings decline. “Theoretically,” says 
Butcher, who denies the charges, “any- 
one who has any business at all ts 
going to have conflicts of interest. The 
question is: How do you avoid liabil- 
ity?” Butcher's answer: he quit all of 
his directorships in close to 70 outside 
firms, His five partners, who held twelve 
directorships among them, did the same 
“The potential liability of being a di- 
rector,” says Butcher, “has become too 
great for the active, experienced busi- 
nessman to suffer.” 


Since one result of the confusion 
over conflict of interest is the under- 
standable reluctance of first-rate busi- 


nessmen to accept seats on other com 
panies’ boards, the interests of stock 
holders may ultimately suffer 

As for brokers and bankers who hold 
directorships, lawyers generally agree 
that their first legal responsibility in 
the handling of inside information is to 
the company and its stockholders—not 
to the clients of their banks or bro- 
kerage houses. Obviously struggling 
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To make a dry martini, you first need a dry gin. 
And nobody in America made a dry gin 
until Fleischmann did it back in 1870. 


Today the gin that made the martini dry is still the one 
to use for a dry martini. 


Fleischmann’. The worlds driest gin since 1870. 








Westinghouse brings 
a new kind of living 
to Arizona 


Safe, well-lighted streets 


Jardin del Oeste is in Litchfield Park, 
Arizona, where a new kind of commu- 
nity is planned for people. Everything 
from roads to residences to recreation 
is planned to make living easy. 
Westinghouse lights the streets for 
safety, heats and air conditions the 
homes for comfort all year, equips the 
kitchens for almost effortless living. 
There are no poles or overhead wires 


You can be sure... if it's 


Total-electric kitchens 


to mar the view. Westinghouse electric 
distribution is underground. 

There are no traffic problems, either. 
Pathways are reserved for walkers, 
bike riders or electric carts. Shops, 
pools, tennis courts and golf courses 
are within five minutes of home. 

Is that a plan for living? Start with 
Westinghouse and make a plan of 


your own. 


Westinghouse 


Timesaving waste disposers 
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with the problem, the New York Stock 
Exchange, in a statement in July, found 
that, “carried to the extreme,” the rules 
seem to say that a company officer or di- 
rector “should never buy or sell stock 
in the company he represents.’ That no- 
tion ts not likely to make much head- 
way on the Street, where brokers rou- 
tinely trade in stocks of companies that 
they serve as directors. 

Clamming Up. Until the rules are 
refined in the courts—and that may 
take years—businessmen must struggle 
through what one lawyer calls an “ag- 
onizing reappraisal of common prac- 
tice.” As a defense against possible fu 
ture stockholders’ suits, a few companies 
have all but clammed up on_ infor- 
mation; other companies are practicing 
full disclosure, and then some. Texaco 
Chairman J. Howard Rambin Jr. last 
week persuaded the Boston Security 
Analysts Society to drop a_ ten-year 
ban on press coverage of meetings by 
threatening not to show up for an ad- 
dress if newsmen were not present. An 
executive of the American Cement 
Corp. recently refused to answer ques- 
tions put by an analyst from a large 
Manhattan brokerage house. Result: the 
brokerage firm removed the company’s 
stock from its “buy” list. 

A new Administration might try to 
take the heat off. Richard Nixon, in 
his now famous letter to Wall Street- 
ers, promised to do something about 
“heavy-handed bureaucratic regulatory 
schemes.” But the autonomous SEC can- 
not be quickly recast. It is now com- 
posed of two Republicans and three 
Democrats, including Chairman Cohen 
As President, Nixon could choose a 
new SEC chairman from present mem- 
bers, and Cohen would revert to being 
one of the five commissioners, In that 
case, he would be torn between quit- 
ting or staying on in order to prevent 
Dick Nixon from picking a Republican 
to fill his place as Commissioner 


GOVERNMENTS v. BUSINESS ABROAD 


The growth of government power over the private economy is a reality 
that businessmen have to cope with in many nations. Last week, in different 
ways, three disparate governments expressed and expanded their influence. 
Their actions upset some plans and led to new alignments of power 


Peru: Oilfields Seized 


When International Petroleum Co., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil (N.J.), agreed 
to turn over its La Brea y Parifas oil- 
fields to the Peruvian government two 
months ago, it appeared to be assuag- 
ing one of the deepest grievances of 
Peru's nationalists. As things turned out, 
the deal did not go nearly far enough 
for the country’s military leaders, who 
used it as the prime pretext for over- 
throwing President Fernando Belatinde 
Terry (Time, Oct. 11). Last week, hav- 
ing peremptorily canceled Belaunde’s 
agreement with IPC, Peru's new junta 
took a different approach. Rifle-toting 
infantrymen seized the disputed oilfields, 
a nearby refinery and other company 
property worth about $90 million 

This time there was serious question 
as to what kind of deal IPC would re- 
ceive. The government announced that 
IPC would get some compensation but 
implied that it would be offered on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis 

Promise and Backdown. The La Brea 
y Parimas basin has long troubled Pe- 
ruvian pride. IPC, owner of the fields 
since 1924, has tried to appease vari- 
ous governments by agreeing to several 
tax increases. It now is the country’s 
No. | taxpayer 

Peruvians continued to be rankled be 
cause the Yanqui company owned the 
fields instead of merely operating them 
under a government concession. In his 
1963 presidential campaign, Belaunde 
promised to expropriate the fields but 
backed down after his victory. A year 





SOLDIERS AT IPC REFINERY 
Now who’s to run them? 
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ago, his government began claiming that 
IPC owed $144 million in back taxes, 
the total amount of profits that the com- 
pany earned in Peru during the pre- 
vious 15 years. Then the two sides 
struck the August compromise: Peru 
would take ownership of the fields, but 
IPC would help operate them under 
contract. Simultaneously, the govern- 
ment scrubbed its $144 million claim 
and gave IPC the right to expand its op- 
erations elsewhere. That was hardly the 
sort of get-tough deal favored by the re- 
bellious military men—or by Peruvians 
in general. 

Political Points. By playing on jin- 
goism, the junta also seemed to be play- 
ing with the country’s present economic 
well-being. The expropriation threat- 
ened to frighten off foreign investors. 
The U.S. could always cut off eco- 
nomic aid if the Jersey Standard sub- 
sidiary does not receive satisfactory 
compensation. Washington is also in a 
position to suspend purchases of Pe- 
ruvian sugar, some $40 million a year. 

Jersey Standard routinely labeled the 
seizure “a clear violation of interna- 
tional law” and asked the State De- 
partment to refrain from stepping in 
actively. One reason for the company’s 
restraint was that Peru accounts for 
less than 1% of its total crude-oil pro- 
duction. The company also figures that 
Peru, which has to import oil to meet 
its needs, can ill afford to tamper with 
domestic oil sources. For the moment, 
Peru's militarists were in no mood to 
yield. But there is at least a chance 
that the junta, having scored a few po- 
litical points, may eventually offer IPC 
a contract to run the oilfields, much as 
it has been doing for 44 years 


Italy: Company Taken 

Italy's state-run enterprises, which al- 
ready dominate a sizable amount of 
the country’s business, last week pulled 
a stunning coup. With a stealth that 
would have impressed Machiavelli, they 
gained virtual control of the biggest Ital- 
ian private company, Montecatini-Edi- 
son, a widely diversified manufacturer 
of chemicals and many other basic prod- 
ucts. The maneuver was accomplished 
through an unprecedented joint assault 
by the government's two largest indus- 
trial complexes, ENI and LR.I., which 
between them have substantial interests 
in 275 firms and control all or most of 
Italy’s steel, oil, shipbuilding, aviation 
and banking. The government's new 
stake in “Montedison,” whose sales ex- 
ceed $2 billion, puts it in command of 
about one-fourth of Italian industry. 

More than Equal. Montedison was 
formed in early 1966 by a merger be- 
tween Montecatini, a chemical-minerals 
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[The name-dropper’s stereo] 
















Fisher 250-T 
AM/FM-stereo 
100-watt receiver 
$299.95 

Cabinet, $22.95, 
Fisher X P-60 
speakers, 
$79.95 each 


When you find yourself in the company of brand-name-droppers, 
it's a good thing to remember that Fisher ts the stereo of kings, bank presidents 
and symphony conductors. (For a free 72-page reference guide, write to 
Fisher Radio Corporation, 11-42 45th Road, Long Island City, N-Y. 11101.) 
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Interest exempt, in the opinion of Bond Counsel, 
from all present Federal income taxes 


$220,000,000 
State of Maryland 
Bridge and Tunnel Revenue Bonds (Series 1968) 


Payable solely from tolls and other revenues as set forth 
in the Official Statement. 


Dated October 1, 1968 


New Issue 





$50,000,000 Serial Bonds Due October 1, 1973 to 1988 
$170,000,000 Term Bonds Due October 1, 2008 


Alex. Brown & Sons 






This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of 
offers to buy the Bonds. The offering is made only by the Official 
Statement of the State Roads Commission of the State of Mary- 
land. Copies of the Official Statement may be obtained in any 
State only from such of the underwriters as may lawfully offer 
these securities in such State 
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complex, and the Edison Group,* a pri- 
vate power company that wisely had 
begun branching into chemicals, steel 
and other goods before Italy nation- 
alized power in 1962. Soon after the 
merger, I.R.I. and ENI began secretly 
buying Montedison stock. By last week 
they had accumulated at least 15% of 
the stock, making the government the 
firm's largest single shareholder. The 
State-run corporations set up a new 
shareholders’ syndicate, in which ENI- 
I.R.1, will have an equal voice with a 
group of private holding companies. 
“Let's face it,” said a major shareholder, 
“the state group is more equal than the 
private group 

The government victory was a sharp 
setback for Montedison President Gior 
gio Valerio, 64, who as head of the Edi- 
son Group had engineered the 1966 
merger. That alliance had been seen as 
a way of helping Italy’s chemical in- 
dustry to compete in world markets 
But Valerio had trouble welding the 
staffs of the two companies, and the 
new combine was troubled by runaway 
costs. Profits declined by 7.4% last year 
to a reported $75 million. 

The Ghost. Montedison’s stagnation 
is not the only reason that ENI and 
LR.I. moved in. Another factor was 
last May’s general elections, which re- 
sulted in a shift to the left and new gov- 
ernment pressures for greater program- 
mazione, or central economic planning. 
What promoted the move more than 
anything else was a feud between Mont 
edison’s Valerio and Eugenio Cefis, 47, 
boss of ENI. Cefis was convinced that 
Italian firms, in order to fare better in 
foreign markets, had to “coordinate” 
their sales abroad in a kind of cartel ar- 
rangement. Valerio seemed more in 
terested in competing. Cefis, whose ob- 
sessive secrecy has won him the ap- 
pellation “the Ghost,” decided to team 
up with LR.I. and go after Montedison. 
His decision had the government's en 
thusiastic support. 

Now Cefis’ ENI, Italy’s petrochemical 
giant, will indeed “coordinate” with 
chemical-making Montedison, and the 
two may unite to form Europe's third 
biggest industrial company. One change 
that ENI and I.R.I. appear to have in 
mind for the future at Montedison is 
the replacement of its boss with some- 
body more to the government's liking. 
Valerio is resigned to that. Government 
leaders, he admits, seem to be in a po- 
sition “to do as they like.” 


France: Deal Stalled 

To keep France French, Charles de 
Gaulle has assumed the right to pass 
the final word on certain business deals. 
He must, for example, approve any ar- 
rangement that would deliver more than 
20% of a French company into for- 
eign hands. Last week De Gaulle used 
his veto to upset a planned union of 
France’s troubled Citroén auto firm with 


* Named after Thomas Edison, whose pat- 


| ents it used in Italy. 
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F OUR 600 OFFICES IS IN 
YOUR CITY WAITING TO SERVE YOU NOW! 





Capable, 
responsible 
and sincere... 
A truly BETTER 
Moving Service. 
Try it and see! 
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World-wide Moving Service 
Agents in Principal Cities 
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Indianapolis, 
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Italy’s prosperous Fiat (Time, Oct. 11) 
Fiat had hoped to buy more than a 
30% share of France's second-biggest 
carmaker and then try to revive its sink 
ing health. 

De Gaulle’s ruling on the deal was a 


somewhat ambiguous “No, but yes.” 


No, Fiat could not buy the Citroén 
shares from the tire-making Michelin 
family. But yes, Fiat and Citroén could 


cooperate, so long as their mutual deal 
ings did not affect “conditions of em 
ployment” and the “equilibrium of the 
auto market in France.’ That means 
that little, if anything, can be salvaged 
from the original deal. The two com 
panies had intended to manu 
facturing plants and probably to chan 
nel more Citroen work to Italy’s lower 
labor market. They also had 
planned to give Fiat access to Citroén’s 
dealer network in France 

With its lagging sales and debts of at 
least $100 million, Citroen ts eager to 
hitch up with another manufac 
turer. Charles de Gaulle would like a 
purely French solution: perhaps a merg- 
er of the three major French carmak 
ers, to be called Automobile de France 
If that happens, Fiat may be sorely 
tempted to woo Germany’s Volkswagen 
Such a combine would dwarf anything 
that France could put together 


ADVERTISING 
And Now, a Word for Cheese 


When it comes to advertising, France 
is an underdeveloped country. It spends 
about a third of what Britain or Ger- 
many do on ads and less than a twen- 
tieth as much as the U.S.’s $17 billion 
yearly. Always afraid of having some 
thing put over on him, the Frenchman 
tends to agree with the late poet Paul 
Valéry: “Advertising is one of the great 
evils of our time. It insults our eyes, fal- 
sifies all description, spoils landscapes, 
corrupts all quality and all criticism.” 

Charles de Gaulle does not agree. In- 
tent on stimulating the French economy, 
he overrode bitter opposition, notably 
from the press, and recently ordered 
the admission of brand-name advertising 
to the state-controlled television for the 
first time. French TV has carried some 
preachy institutional advertising—*Eat 


share 


wage 


auto 


Peas,” “Open Bank Accounts” and the 
like—but not brand ads. When their 
debut came two weeks ago, most of 


France's 30 million TV viewers were 
tuned in 

Bargain Rates. The only commercials 
they saw were two minutes of spots 
sandwiched between a soap opera and 
the evening weather report. In one, a pa 
jama-clad comedian leaped from bed 
and dashed after his passion: garlic-fla 
vored Boursin cheese. In another, three 
puppies tumbled out of a sweater worn 
by a curvy brunette, ostensibly proving 
that her “Tricot Bel” pullover snapped 
right back .into shape. Other commer 
cials touted the virtues of Virlux but 
ter, Schneider TV sets and Regilait 
powdered milk. 






For now, commercials are extremely 
they are bunched together in 
two-minute package of 15 


restricted 
a nightly 
and 30-second spots, shown in black- 
and-white on one of the country’s two 
channels. By U.S. standards, the rates 
$7,600 for 15 seconds and 
$14,000 for 30 seconds. In 1969, ad 
vertising time will be doubled to four 
minutes a day, producing $40 million 
for the government 
About 40 advertising 
likely to do business in the new me 
dium, including U.S.-owned J. Walter 
Thompson, Young & Rubicam and 
BBDO. But the two top French ad- 
vertisers, Publicis and Havas-Conseil, 
are well in front. Both have had much 
experience making advertising shorts 
that are shown in French movie the- 


are modest 


agencies are 
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TV COMEDIAN EATING BOURSIN 
Plus puppies in the pullover. 


aters. “U.S. TV commercials are ahead 
of us by 20 years as far as techniques 
and methods are concerned,” says Eric 
Lipmann, a top Publicis adman. “From 
a creative, artistic point of view, though, 
we are equals. Besides, we can make 
our films far more cheaply.” Primarily 
because of lower wages, the cost of pro- 
ducing a minute of advertising film runs 
$5,000 to $10,000 v. at least $25,000 
inthe U.S 

Pour la Patrie. Though bargain rates 
should put TV within reach of many 
companies, the number that can exploit 
the new advertising Opportunity ts lim- 
ited by stiff government restrictions 
Half the plugs must boost sales of cer- 
tain food products to help French farm 
ers unload their surpluses. The rest are 
equally between textiles and 
electric appliances, whose makers have 
been hurt by foreign competition. For 
non-French products, the chances of ap- 
pearing on French TV screens are small 
Before letting a commercial go on the 
air, the government has to be satisfied 
that its message serves the interests of 
the French economy. 
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The world of 35mm 
photography in the 

alm of your 
hand 


Shown actual size — 
the world’s smallest 
35mm camera 


Not much larger than a pack of king-size cigarettes, 
our great little Rollei 35 fits neatly in pocket or purse, 
yet it takes full-size, full-frame pictures on standard 
35mm film! 

You'll carry your Rollei 35 everywhere to bring back 
great pictures. You'll get the same full-size color slides 
that big 35mm cameras make, and your black and white 
or color prints will be crisply detailed, even in 
oversizedenlargements. Whatever your film preference 
the results will be superb, because this is a Rollei, built 
in the famous Rollei quality tradition 

Fine results are easy with the Rollei 
beginning picture takers. Its fine Zeiss Tessar 40mm 
f/3.5 lens has such excellent depth of field capability 


», even Tor 


2 
5 


that no rangefinder is necessary. A simple distance 
setting takes care of focus, and a brilliant, clear 
viewfinder makes exact picture composition a cinch 
Correct exposures are assured thanks to the 35's highly 
accurate Gossen exposure ¢ ontrol system, and its 
world famous Compur shutter gives you the versatility 
of nine shutter speeds up to an action-stopping 1/500 
second. Other big-camera features include a rapid 
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wind lever that advances the film and cocks the shutter, 
a built-in flash accessory shoe, and an exposure 
counter that resets itself automatically 

Magnificently made to deliver a lifetime of 
enjoyment, the precision Rollei 35 costs about $190 
depending upon accessories. See it soon at your 
Honeywell dealer's! For free literature please 


mail the « oupon 


Honeywell takes the guesswork out of fine photography 








Honeywell Photographic 
Mail Station 209, Denver, Colorade 7 
Please send Rollei 35 literature to 
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Honeywell 
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Five years ago, Great Western’s winemaker talked the 
managing director into tieing up 500,000 gallons of wine. 





Stage 4 


\ 


Stage 3=—> 


Our winemaker gathered us all in his 
lab and stated his case. 

As good as our Great Western sherries 
and ports were, they weren’t as good 
as he thought they could be. 

Without waiting for comments, he 
pulled out his blackboard, picked up 
some chalk and drew a row of casks, 
each one bigger than the one before, 

Imagine this as hundreds of casks of 
oak, he said, and you'll see what they 
call a Solera, It’s one part of the pro- 
cess the Spaniards and Portuguese use 
to make their sherries and ports, It’s the 
way we'll make ours great. 

In the simplest of terms, he went on, 
the Solera process is a mixture of three 
things that will give our sherries and 
ports the tastes the imports have owned 
for years. 

The idea is to blend the wine and let 
it age in oak casks. 

The casks start small and end big. 
By moving the wines into bigger and 
bigger casks each year, we'll slow down 
and control the wine’s ageing in the 
most natural way we can, and this will 
show in the smoothness of the ports and 
sherries we produce. 

But the most important thing to our 
winemaker wasn’t the casks themselves. 
It was something he and whoever 
helped him would do. 

As he’d move the wine into bigger 
casks each year after the first, he would 
leave half of the wine back in the cask 
to marry and mellow the younger wine 





al 


® 


he had put in. And, the more years he 
would run the Solera, the older and 
better each of our Great Western 
sherries and ports would be. 

Then turning to our managing di- 
rector, he told us the hitch. 

In order for us to produc e the Solera 
sherries and ports, we would have to 


Stage 





coop (fit quarter-sawn staves of oak 
by hand to the shape of the cask) hun- 
dreds of casks to add to the casks we had, 
build tiers for them all in several of our 
buildings, press a total of 500,000 gal- 
lons of wine and wait five years before 
we could bottle a drop. 

By the time our winemaker had 
finished his talk, the blackboard was 
white and most of us were ashen. 

Now we knew the cooping was no 
problem (we’ve been lucky enough to 
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~ Bottle 


have men at Great Western who have 
kept the art alive). 

Getting the buildings ready was just 
a matter of time. 

It was the five year wait and the 
staggering inventory that troubled us 
most of all. And understandably so. 

But our managing director tends to 
take more notice of the tastes of our 
wines than the problems involved in 
production, so he gave the nod to our 
winemaker and said he could start the 
Solera. 

Last spring, we were called back to 
our winemaker’s lab. On the table were 
five glasses of wine. The first of our 
Solera sherries and ports. 

There was a rich, mellow fullness. It 
was a longer taste with a soft warmth 
that stayed from its first touch on the 
tongue through the swallow and then 
the exhale. It had all the oak's nuttiness, 
too, that lives so well in sherries and 
ports. 

Because of the way we make them, 
our Solera ports and sherries will get 
better and better the longer we make 
them. 

But even right now, you'll be hard 
put to find at the price, or even at three 
times the price, ports and sherries that 
taste like the ones our winemaker’s just 
finished making. 

Try one tonight. 
that the five-year wait has been worth 


And if you agree 


it, drop our managing director a note. 
He’ll probably post it for us to read. 


Great Western Solera Sherry, Dry Cocktail Sherry, Cream Sherry, Port and Tawny Port. Five of the family of Great Western New York State wines and champagnes. 
Produced since 1860 by the Pleasant Valley Wine Company of Hammond:port, New York 
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A CONDOMINIUM 
BY DUNBAR 
SHOWN BY 
APPOINTMENT ONLY 
TELEPHONE 

(312) 944-320¢ 
CABLE: DUNBUILD, 
CHICAGO 


























What-in-the-nam 
_ __ Roquefort 
is this supposed to be? 


Roquefort means Roquefort Cheese. Made 
of sheep's milk. Ripened in the Roquefort caverns. 
Not “something like it.” Definitely not blue cheese. 
Hereafter, show me Roquefort on the label first. 
Just like the label on a vintage wine. 


Carry on! 


“We were talking about blue chips 
and the name Hentz came up”’ 


+ 939-30 


00 » Founded 1856 
incipal Cities 





H. Hentz & Co. + 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Ch 
Members New York Stock Exchang 
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CINEMA 


NEW MOVIES 
Sex Odyssey, 40,001 


Comic-strip buffs, science-fiction fans 
and admirers of the human mammae 
will get a run for their money in Bar- 
barella, and will probably provide Bar- 
barella with enough money for a run 
Other moviegoers need take no notice. 
The only break-throughs in this hus- 
band-and-wife collaboration of Actress 
Jane Fonda and Director Roger Vadim 
are made by Miss Fonda's shapely tor- 
so through an assortment of body 
stockings. 

These are ripped and ravaged by— 
among other things—a team of sharp- 





FONDA & LAW IN “BARBARELLA 
Match for the machine. 

toothed mechanical dolls, a flight of 
angry budgerigars and a machine de- 
signed to kill its victims with sexual 
pleasure. Jane kills the machine instead, 
leading its operator to exclaim: “What 
kind of a girl are you—have you no 
shame?” Such are only a few of her pi- 
carisqué adventures in the course of a 
solo intergalactic quest during the year 
40,000 

Jane sets out in a pink spaceship, com 
plete with psychedelic color effects and 
a cozy computer reminiscent of 200/'s 
HAL. She heads back a year later in the 
arms of a beautiful blond, blind male 
angel (John Phillip Law). In between, she 
meets some topflight actors who are all 
too lost in space—Marcel Marceau as 
the wizardly Professor Ping, Claude 
Dauphin as the President of Earth, Ugo 
Tognazzi as a friendly inhabitant ot 
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“T']] have a Hennessy Very Superior Old Pale Reserve Cognac, thank you.” 


The Taste of Success 


Every drop of Hennessy V.S.O. P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 
It’s made solely from grapes grown in La ( jrande Champagne—the small district in 
the Cognac region which is the source of the very greatest Cognac 


What's more, Hennessy is selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence 


Enjoy a taste of success t¢ day 


Hennessy VS.OR Reserve Cognac 
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Scared of monstrous automated lubrication and maintenance systems? Give us a call. You expect more from Standard and y 


ou get it!* 


©1968, The American Oil Company, Chicago, Ill. *Trademark 
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Ingenuity 
ys. the 
Monsters 


If you’re like Harry, those automated lubrication and maintenance 
programs all seem like monsters. 

To us, too. So when we developed the Amoco Planned 
Maintenance System, we specifically made it simple and flexible. 

It goes only as far as you want. It could be a manual pick-sort 
system for the small plant or a computerized plan for the largest. 

And instead of sheets of confusing printout, we devised easy-to- 
handle-and-read cards. At a glance you know what lubrication work 
must be done today, tomorrow, next week, next month. 

So will Harry. Because we built the AMoco Planned Maintenance 
System around something he can understand and work with. 

That’s what American Ingenuity is all about. 

Standard Oil Division American Oil Company, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 
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| | -when you start using 
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The Great Bristol Donnybrook. 


(About how and when to drink Harveys Bristol Cream.) 






Pa” ; i : Ess i. “d 
“Straight, is the only way.” “T like it a couple of 
. ”? 
To take Harveys Bristol Cream Sherry any way but different ways, myself. 
in its pure unadulterated form in a small, elegant 
sherry glass is an affront to the civilized world. 
The elegant, smooth, subtle taste of Bristol Cream 


is something that shouldn’t be tampered with. 
There are rules about this, you know. 






Yesterday, before dinner, I poured some Bristol 
Cream over rocks. Then I added a twist of orange. 
It was scrumptious. 

I have it with soda too, and misted over crushed ice. 
I say scoff at the rules about Harveys Bristol Cream. 








Planet Lytheon. Her only really amus- | 


ing encounter is with David Hemmings, 
an inept leader of the Lytheon under- 
ground who has a hankering to try 
the old earthling technique of sexual 
intercourse, 

As Jane demonstrates, there have 
been some fundamental changes in the 
methods popular in the 1960s, which 
were discarded as too time-consuming 
and distracting. 


Medical Menace 


Chanly is an odd little movie about 
mental retardation and the dangers of 
all-conquering science, done with a dash 
of whimsy. It sounds like an impossible 
combination, and in fact it is. Cliff Rob- 
ertson plays the hero, a mugging, clown- 
ing, saintly fool so retarded mentally 
that he cannot write his own name cor- 
rectly. He agrees to a brain operation 
that will spark his intelligence. Almost 
overnight, Charly is transformed into a 
debonair, Shakespeare-quoting sage 
who knocks off philosophy, calculus and 
microbiology with dazzling ease. Yet 
the experiment has a hitch: Charly has 
fallen in love with his teacher (Claire 
Bloom), but his childlike emotions have 
not kept pace with his mental gym- 
nastics. Worse still, he learns that his 
brilliance is ephemeral and that he will 
slowly drift back to imbecility. 

As honest science fiction, Chazly 
would be laughable at best. But with 
its contrived poignancy and shallow pre- 
tensions at making a statement about 
the supposed menace of unchecked 
medical experimentation, it is downright 
ludicrous. As the moron turned po- 
lymath, Robertson displays a certain 
flair for Chaplinesque humor. The im- 
pact of his performance, however. is 
lessened by Producer-Director Ralph 
Nelson’s determination to prove that 
he learned how to be new and now at 
Expo ‘67: almost every other sequence 
is done in split screens, multiple im- 
ages, still shots or slow motion. 
is a modest redeeming feature for tour- 
ists and lovers of travelogues: the his- 
toric sights in and around Chavly's Bos- 
ton setting have never been more lov- 


ingly filmed. 
In the Light of Day 


The Irish playwright is frequently 
the archaeologist of the family of man. 
When he brings parents and children 
on stage, fossilized feelings, ancient 
troubles between man and wife, 
oedipal conflicts, all are brought to light 
without mercy. 

In the tradition of O’Casey and 
O'Neill, Playwright Frank Gilroy ex- 
plored his own origins in the bleak, 
painfully honest drama, The Subject 
Was Roses. This highly successful film 
version shows why it was both a pop- 
ular and a critical success on Broad- 
way and why it went on to win the 
1965 Pulitzer Prize. Though Gilroy's 
craftsmanship is maladroit, he has a mu- 
sician’s ear for the lilt and scrape of 
Irish-American dialogue, and an 
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FULL SERVICE FACILITIES 





© Mortgage Financing 


© Corporate Funding 


© Purchase Leasebacks 


> Equity Capital 


© Construction Loans 


© Financial Programming 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 


B. B. COHEN & CO. 


A Treasure-filled Vacation 
is yours at enchanting 


Casa Blanca Inn 


You could spend “A Thousand And One 
Nights” beneath the white minaret of 
CASA BLANCA... and still wish for more! 
A storybook atmosphere, set in the midst 
of the warm, dry desert, offers pages of 
“sun-time” activities. = Bask to a golden 
tan by the huge pool. Take a swing on the 
18-hole putting green. Play shuffleboard 
on two lighted courts. Ride Western trails 
by dawn, day, or dusk. Or golfers, tee off 
at exclusive Indian Bend Country Club. = 
Air-conditioned rooms overlook the famous 
Camelback Mountain. Sumptuous luncheon 
buffets, gourmet dining, and nightly enter- 
tainment add to your Casa Blanca vacation. 
= For reservations and color brochure, 
contact— 
Wm. F. SMITH, Gen. Mgr. 


Case Blanca dun 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
PHONE: 602 (945-6391) 
IN CHICAGO: 664.5100 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 60603 








(312)346-9172 








INVESTMENT QUIZ 
WHAT IS IT? 


No gift tax .. . No capital gain tax 
. Pays up ~ 10% annual 
cusrmnieed return ... Puts you in 
a lower tax bracket . . . Reduces 
Inheritance and Estate Tax in your 
annuity value ... 
Can be purchased completely 
confidentially ... 


ANSWER: Life Income Annu- 
ity Plan from The Oblate Fathers — 
Our Lady of the Snows Shrine, 

15 S. 59th St., Belleville, Illinois 62223 


IF OVER AGE 50, WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Name 


Address 
City 


State ——— Zip 


Phone 


| am interested in 

[J Semi Annual [] Annual Payments. 
Rate of interest on 

{} $1000 [} $5000 [) More than $5000. 
() Other 

Year of your birth 


| 








We do the job with 
the cart-loaders: 
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vy users age s—more 
other mass weekly or biweekly. 

The big gainer, this year, in targeting principal female shoppers 
is uide. We now reach more homemakers ( 5 million 
than our d biweekly com rs; more than any of the 
women’s f nd, we do it the number one 
efficiency Which lets you buy more frequency 
with s—or with one-third of all th 
hi sers and premium products 
can give you a lot more reasons why so many 

GUIDE are now doing their target marketing here 

' WNGOLE USUL- JNO 


== A sellers market. Every week. 


Fora 
business loan 


of thousands... - 


or millions — 





If you plan to grow—through expanded markets, 
new products, or merger and acquisition—you 
need a good bank to grow with. A bank that’s 
flexible enough to handle your requirements, now 
and in the future. 

The Northern Trust is such a bank. We have a 
variety of ways to help you grow. Such as lending 
you money for working capital; or 
a financing plan that lets you buy 
the equipment or inventory you 
need; or a tailor-made leasing 
arrangement for the equipment 
you need; or help with acquisitions. 
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| Trust Northern 


NORTHERN 
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There’s more. We also offer you nationwide busi- 
ness contacts; sound investment suggestions for short 
term funds; credit and business information; foreign 
collections; cash management; account recon- 
cilement. Everything that primes you for 
growth. You get close, personal attention to 
your needs, and advice that you can put to 
use immediately. 

If this kind of help appeals to 
you, just call Lynn H. Miller, Vice 
President, or one of the other ofh- 
cers in the Commercial Banking 
Department. 


TRUST 


COMPANY 


BANK 


JRNER LASALLE a MONROE 
Financial 6-5500 - Member F.D.1.C. 
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blinking eye that sees his characters 
whole, in the light of common day. 

In that modest illumination, John 
Cleary (Jack Albertson) and his wife 
Nettie (Patricia Neal) welcome home 
their son Timmy (Martin Sheen) from 
World War II. Ostensibly the occasion 
is a celebration. But beneath the boozy 
jubilation rages another war—one be- 
tween a mother and father for the pos- 
session of their boy. 

In the teetering skirmish, each side 
uses its leverage to unbalance Timmy. 
His mother is wounded by his sudden 
indifference to her demands. His fa- 
ther, who no longer enters his wife's 
bed. becomes a figure of sputtering frus- 
tration, visiting “hotel-lobby whores” 
and cursing what he loves. His inces- 
sant fulminations undo him; he wastes 
his thunder on minor disappointments, 
and he is empty when he gets the truly 
bad news that Timmy has abandoned 
the church. 

Author Gilroy clearly identifies with 


KEN REGAN-—-CAMERA 5 








DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRIT 


OBJECTIVE 
possible growth for 
your investment. 





NEAL IN “ROSES” 
Exactly life-sized. 


Timmy, but he does not endow him 
with heroism, nor does he stain the par- 
ents with villainy. Nettie can tryannize 
one moment and pathetically beg $5 
house money in the next. John cuffs 
his son as if he were a schoolboy, but 
in the end he helps him make the only 
correct decision—to leave the vortex 
of rivalry before he gets swept up in 
its forces and destroyed. 

The performances by Albertson and 
Sheen are transferred from Broadway 
with every nuance intact. As the moth- 
er, Patricia Neal makes her first ap- 
pearance in films since her paralytic 
stroke in 1965. It would be worth wait- 
ing a decade for. She retains her vast re- 
sources of energy and intelligence. Yet 
she has altered in appearance and style. 
Her face is still lovely, but it has as- 
sumed a melancholy dignity, no longer 





SEE YOUR SECURITIES DEALER FOR 
FREE PROSPECTUS AND LITERATURE OR WRITE TO: fresh, but not quite old, like a fine 


linen tablecloth preserved for special oc- 


WINFIELD UNDERWRITERS, INC. casions. Her acting is neither shrewd un- 
315 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 94104 derplaying nor is it larger than life; it 


is exactly life-sized. She no longer in- 
dicates suffering, she defines it. 
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Panhandle Eastern 
IS moving ahead 


... building the nation’s largest marine pipeline system 


— to attach a potential of several 
trillion cubic feet of new natural 
gas reserves in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The new gas supply from beneath 
the sea will flow into the transmis- 
sion system of our major subsid- 
iary, Trunkline Gas Company, and 
strengthens our total capability to 
serve the growing gas energy needs 
in our market area of 22 million 
people in 12 states and Canada. 


The Wide Horizons of Panhandle Eastern 
Now in its 39th year, the Panhandle 
Eastern system is one of the nation’s 
major diversified natural gas compa- 
nies, serving the premier gas energy 
market in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri and Eastern Canada. 
Subsidiary Anadarko Production Com- 
pany explores and develops new reserves 
of gas and oil throughout the important 
producing areas of North America. In 
addition Panhandle Eastern owns a 
substantial common stock interest in 
National Distillers and Chemical Corpo- 
ration and jointly with National Distillers 
owns National Helium Corporation. 
Panhandle Eastern is a billion dollar sys- 
tem with ever widening horizons. 


For more details on the growing Panhandle 
Eastern System companies, write Dept. O, 
Post Office Box 1642, Houston, Texas 77001. 


© 1968, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 





The wide horizon system 


Panhandle Eastern 


Pipe Line Company / Houston, Texas 











100% Blended Scotch Whiskies, 86 proof. Imported by Golan Import Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. Sole U.S. Importer 





In auld lang syne, old acquaintances 
cherished a cup o' kindness. A drink 
of good Scotch whisky. In Scotland, 

men of good will and good taste have 


drop of whisky mellowed for 8 years in 
oak casks to make Lang's bonnie as the 
thistledown on the braes. When next ye 
tak a cup o’ kindness, make it Lang's, 
the Scotch in the pentadexagonal 

bortle. 8 years old. Bottled in Scotland. 


barley malts and grains. With pure clear ¥ z Ss 8 Scot h 
water from the Scottish hills. Every Lang Cc 


been drinking Lang's since 1861 
Lang's, blended with choice Scotch 
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Curd 


This winter, come to summer. 
On the Flight Fantastic. 


A quiet stretch of secluded beach. 

Warm South Pacific sands. Milk-soft evenings. It’s 
always summer in the South Pacific, and it’s 
yours for the basking. Yours to fly to and love. 


Fly with us to summer, because that’s 

where we live. We'll jet you on a DC-8 to New 
Zealand and to Australia, with stop- 

overs in Honolulu or Tahiti, whichever you prefer. 
On excursion rates, summer comes at a 25% 
discount. Let us jet you there from Los Angeles 
on Sunday or Wednesday or Friday. 

With a spirit that will warm your heart. 

See your travel agent or Air New Zealand. 


>» AIR NEW TEALAND 


The airline that knows the South Pacific best. 
With BOAC and Qantas, we offer 17 flights weekly 
direct from the United States to the South Pacific. 


AIR NEW ZEALAND 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60603 


Please send me your tour folder on: 


Best of the South Pacific — New Zealand, 
Polynesia, Samoa, Fiji, Australia. 


French Polynesia — Tahiti, Bora Bora, 
Moorea, Raiatea. 


| prefer to go escorted independently 
Name 

Address 

City State & Zip 


Connecting Los Angeles with Tahiti, Honolulu, Auckland 
Wellington, Christchurch, Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, New Caledonia, 
Norfolk Island, Fiji, Samoa, Singapore, Hong Kong 








BENGAL 


Distilled Loniton Duy 


_ GIN 
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If you think = 
our label mame 
is wild try our gin. 
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Bengal Gin. Imported fand undomesticated). ry a Maneater Martini. Grrrl 4 Proof. 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED , N.Y. DISTILLED FROM 100% GRA 
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The Outsider 


With uncanny accuracy this poetic 
work struck the nerve of the times and 
called forth grateful rapture from a 
whole youthful generation who believed 
that an interpreter of their innermost 
life had risen from their own midst. .. 


Who is the subject of that accolade? 
Allen Ginsberg? Bob Dylan? John Len- 
non? No; a German raveler of spiritual 
mysteries named Hermann Hesse, who 
died in 1962 at 85. His champion was 
Thomas Mann, and he was reflecting 
the impact of Hesse’s 1919 novel, Dem- 
ian, on German youth, Today Hesse is 
no longer so ardently esteemed in 
his native country, but in the past 
decade in the U.S. he has steadi- 
ly risen to the status of a lit- 
erary cult figure. College students 
rank him in the pantheon of lit- 
erary gurus with Dostoevsky, Tol- 
kien and Golding. In hippie hov- 
els, those of his novels already 
available in English—Steppenwolf, 
Magister Ludi, Siddhartha, Dem- 
ian, The Journey to the East, 
and Narcissus and Goldmund—are 
family bibles. Another early Hesse 
novel, Beneath the Wheel (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux; $4.95), has now 
appeared in English. It will un- 
doubtedly attract his youthful ad- 
mirers too, although it is less likely 
to arouse their admiration, since it 
is too labored and predictable 

What seems to attract young peo- 
ple nowadays is Hesse’s preoccu- 
pation with Eastern mysticism and 
his soul-racked characters, who suf- 





fer from that now common mal- a 


aise of the under-30 generation, the 
identity crisis. Not far from the 
Berkeley campus, a favorite hang- 
out is a beer joint called Steppen- 
wolf, so named by its original owner 
(Max Scherr) because that novel sym- 
bolizes the loneliness of the intellectual. 
At Harvard, where Hesse’s books sell 
better than any of his contemporaries 
except Faulkner, Senior Joel Kramer 
says: “Reading him is a gut, emotional 
experience.” Adds Harvard Graduate 
Student Mark Granovetter: “Well, he 
was the first hippie, wasn’t he?” 

True Profession. Not quite. Hesse’s 
parents were Protestant missionaries, 
and so it was assumed that he would 
be a minister, At 14, however, the stul- 
tifying confinement of school sent him 
fleeing from the Maulbronn seminary 
in Swabia. Unable to find a meaning 
in his life, unhappy with a rigid Ger- 
man society that seemed to crush his ar- 
tistic sensibilities, he tried to commit 
suicide. His parents responded by send- 
ing him first to a faith healer, then to 
a school for the mentally retarded. In 
1911, he visited India on a spiritual 
quest. World War I was a “gut, emo- 
tional, experience” for Hesse; renounc- 
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ing German authoritarianism, he joined 
the pacifist Romain Rolland in writing 
antiwar tracts, and as a result fell into 
political, social and literary disfavor. 

During this period, his first marriage 
broke up, he underwent a course of psy- 
chiatric treatment with a disciple of 
Jung in a sanatorium near Lucerne. 
From 1912, he lived in Switzerland, 
where, until his death, he continued his 
spiritual struggle. “The true profession 
of a man,” he said, “is to find his way 
to himself. I have become a writer, but 
I have not become ‘a human being.” 
This obsession was to be the driving fac- 
tor in all of his novels. 

Hesse’s works are not so much fic- 


MARTIN HESSE 


HESSE IN 1949 
Symbol for the disaffected. 


tion as philosophical treatises that grap- 
ple with the question of how man can 
best live his life. Torn between the spir- 
itual and the sensual, Hesse rebelled 
against Western materialism, yet was 
unable to escape totally into the nir- 
vana of Eastern mysticism. In essence, 
Hesse wrote the same book over and 
over, as he developed his examination 
of this problem. 

The first novels—Beneath the Wheel, 
Peter Camenzind and Demian—came 
directly out of the Romantic tradition 
of Goethe’s The Sorrows of Young 
Werther and Wilhelm Meister. In these 
“educational” novels, Hesse presented 
a procession of oversensitive, fragile 
young schoolboys. They were misun- 
derstood by their elders, mocked by 
their peers, and driven to flee (as he him- 
self had been) the constricting envi- 
ronment of an insensitive home life or 
the too rigid disciplines of a classical ed- 
ucation. In Beneath the Wheel, for ex- 
ample, young Hans Giebenrath is de- 
feated by the succeed-at-any-cost pres- 


sures that plague his monastic school 
existence. His life is extinguished by 
the impersonal, almost mechanized re- 
gime of the German school system. Em- 
ploying the moralistic prose that char- 
acterizes much of his early work, Hesse 
stressed the uniqueness of the individ- 
ual: “The teachers apparently regarded 
a dead student very differently from a 
living one. They realized for a fleeting 
moment how irrecoverable and unique 
is each life and youth, on whom they 
perpetrated so much thoughtless harm 
at other times.” 

Fusion. Hesse’s later novels antici- 
pated the existential fiction of Sartre. 
Harry Haller, the aging hero of Step- 
penwolf, suffers an emotional “nausea” 
as he confronts the bourgeois salons of 
German academic life. He escapes into 
the sensual world of a bar, where he 
finds partial rejuvenation. Then, in a 
treatise which he may possibly have 
written himself, Haller reads about his 
own schizophrenic state. In this treatise 
he finds an existential examination of 
the courage or cowardliness of  sui- 
cide as an answer to the grey horrors 
of bourgeois life. Eventually he enters 
a “MAGIC THEATER. FOR MADMEN 
ONLY.” It is a psychedelic hall of mir- 
rors, reflecting the conscious and sub- 
conscious conflicts of Haller’s own 
mind: “On I went through the long cor- 
ridors, full of tender embraces, and 
down the stairs to hell. There, on pitch- 
black walls shgne wicked garish lights, 
and the orchestra of devils was playing 
feverishly.” Hesse leaves Haller there, 
stumbling through the hallucinatory vi- 
sions of his subconscious mind. 

Hesse’s spiritual quest led him deep- 
er into the Eastern philosophies. In Sid- 
dhartha, Narcissus and Goldmund and 
The Journey to the East, his new mes- 
sage, added to the old complaints, was 
that man must somehow succeed in 
serving humanity, despite the world’s 
seeming indifference. Siddhartha, for 
example, after studying under Buddha, 
weds a courtesan and becomes a wealthy 
merchant, only to throw it all away 
and become a ferryboat attendant—his 
form of service. 

In his last and most complex and in- 
tellectual book, Magister Ludi (The 
Bead Game), after which he won the 
Nobel Prize in 1946, Hesse built a 
whole metaphysical society, a kind of 
Platonic republic, to illuminate this new 
sentiment of service. As in his earlier 
books, he posed two characters, one 
symbolizing the spiritual, the other the 
materialistic. But in this case, Hesse 
sought to achieve a dynamic, life-serv- 
ing fusion of the values of each view- 
point, As part of this visionary process, 
he conceived an elaborate system of 
thought—the bead game—designed to 
protect the intellect and the spirit in a 
world troubled by political upheavals. 
Although Hesse did not completely ex- 
plain it, the bead game—developed orig- 
inally from the abacus—entailed a rit- 
ualistic form of intellectual worship, 
embracing all the arts and sciences. How- 
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Half of 
Fortune's 50 top 
companies use 


Sharp calculators. 


Now, 
how do we get the 


other half? 


How 
do we get you? 


So you want all the advantages of an 
integrated circuit calculator. But you can't 
see yourself paying for calculator 
capabilities you'll never use. 

Well, we've done something about it. 
(After all, we couldn’t remain the world’s 
largest maker of electronic desk 
calculators by just selling Fortune’s top 50 
companies!) 


We've come up with 4 answers — in the one 
(and only) complete line of integrated circuit 
machines. And one of our 4 answers is 
“tailormade” (and priced) to your office needs. 
Because ours are integrated circuit 
calculators they're far more compact. Far 
more trouble-free, too. (And in those rare 
cases of trouble, repair is as quick and 

easy as changing a typewriter ribbon.) 
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have 4 new 
answers. 





% Mini. 


ci ASAIO 


At a mini price. For everything 
but the most sophisticated calcu- 
lations. Adds and subtracts, mul- 
tiplies and divides in milli sec- 


. . 

Midi. 
Equipped with a full-capacity 
memory bank as well as 2 work- 
ing registers. Adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides instantly. Ex- 
ponent and mixed calculations. 


Mini’’. 8/2 lbs. Sharp CS-16B 


Multi. 


Fills the gap between our big- 
gest calculator and the smalier 
ones, Fully automatic, decimal, 
half-cent round off and credit 
balance systems. Automatic 
constant multiplication and divi- 
sion. Two registers plus a full- 
function memory bank. Memory 
indicator, over-capacity and 
error light. 8'/2 Ibs. Sharp CS-22A. 


Maxi. 


For every use from general busi- 
ness to scientific. Raises to odd 
power, squares, extracts square 
roots instantly! Automatic con- 
stant successive multiplication 
and division. Fully automatic 
decimal, round off and credit 
balance systems. 2 memory 
banks, 2 registers. Many other 
features. 14.5 Ibs. Sharp CS-32A. 


onds! Automatic constant multi- 

plication and division. Full capa- Automatic constant multipli- 
A bility for exponent and mixed cation and division. Fully auto- 
s calculation. Fully automatic matic decimal system. Priced 
Es decimal system. With 2 working only slightly higher than the 
Z: tegisters. 8/2 Ibs. Sharp CS-17B 
Tv 
£ 
i 3 
.% 
+ 


Incidentally, the integrated 
circuits we use are not 
available to anyone. They are the 
most advanced type — 
' pioneered by Sharp. 
Your staff will master even our 
most complex calculator in 
minutes — and do everything 
_ from time-consuming 


* _ ©Ga> Write Sharp Electronics, Dept.T-11,Caristadt, New Jersey. Or contact your Sharp representative. 
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percentage discounts to 
square roots in seconds! 
And a demonstration takes 
only a few minutes. 
Possibly the most profitable 
few minutes you'll spend — 
as you get the right 
answers from one of our 

4 answers. 





« She Lee 


Ttomponn'g. 


A 


Hand-picked* 
office help 


from 


Elaine Revell 


*Hand-picked? ¢ Yes! 


Before she walks into your office, every 
Elaine Revell girl has passed a battery 
of scientific, personal and practical 
tests. That's the only way we can be 


sure she's efficient and 
courteous. Elaine Revell 
can supplement your 

own staff with trained, 
skilled specialists. 

They're handpicked for you 


from 37 different job classifications. 


Prompt, city-wide service. 


Chicago Area-230 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 (312) ST 2-2325 
5 other convenient locations 


Steel or aluminum... 

ZEGERS organic coatings and 

laminates of all types 

Continuous coil proc 

WI LL essing .. . ready for 

‘ fabrication. 20 gauge 
or LAMINATE IT! 


and lighter. Re/iability 
+ WRITE OR PHONE FOR BROCHURE 


Is our specialty. 
ZEGERS INCORPORATED 
8090 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60617 
Phone: 312/375-4300 





New York 








* Chicago «+ 


Ghettos. 


Hollywood 


If our cities 
don't get help, 
they may 
soon be 
nothing but. 


Together we can remake our 
do to help, think harder. 


cities. We will. We must. If you 
FOR MORE INFORMATION De ‘'. 
URBAN AMERICAING BOK 6087 & 


think there’s nothing you can 
SEND FOR 
WASHINGTON. D.C 20005 Soun® 


ever, it too proved unsatisfactory; and 
its master, Joseph Knecht, deserts an in- 
tellectual brotherhood to become a sim- 
ple schoolteacher. 

Earth Mother. Hesse’s mystery tour 
leads from the anachronistic simplicity 
of his early works to the complicated in- 
tellectual games of his more mature 
novels, Along the way, he constantly cel- 
ebrates the goddess of nature—the all- 
healing Earth Mother so desperately 
sought after by many of his characters. 
In Demian, he describes her in a way 
that suggests some kind of ecstatic rev- 
elation: “A huge city could be seen in 
the clouds out of which millions of peo- 
ple streamed in a host over vast land- 
scapes. Into their midst stepped a 
mighty, godlike figure, as huge as a 
mountain range, with sparkling stars 
in her hair, bearing the features of 
Frau Eva.” 

It is this spiritual agony and ecstasy— 
or the attempt to achieve it—that makes 
Hesse so attractive now to so many 
youngsters. Colin Wilson, in The Out- 
sider, speaks of Hesse’s characters, who 
are forever struggling with “the un- 
reality of their lives.” Hesse, writes Wil- 
son, “has a deep sense of the injustice 
of human beings having to live on 
such a lukewarm level of everyday triv- 
iality; he feels that there should be a 
way of living with the intensity of the 
artist's creative ecstasy all the time.” In 
his pursuit of the answers, Hesse was 
at times heavy-handed. But the zeal 
and fire with which he asked the ques- 
tions makes him a symbol for the dis- 
affected youths who feel that salvation 
lies within themselves—if only they 
dream hard enough. 


Life and Death in China 


THE CHINA CLOUD by William L. Ryan 
and Sam Summerlin. 309 pages. Little, 
Brown. $7.95. 

REVOLUTIONARY 
Robert Jay Lifton 
House. $4.95. 

THE RED BOOK AND THE GREAT WALL 
by Alberto Moravia. 170 pages. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux. $4.95. 





IMMORTALITY by 
178 pages. Random 





Watchers of the China phenomenon 
are divided into two groups: a major- 
ity, which maintains diplomatic relations 
with Peking and therefore has entrée 
to the country; and others, like the 
Americans, who must gaze at China 
from the Hong Kong end of the Lo 
Wu Bridge. These three books offer 
views from both sides of the checkpoint. 

In The China Cloud, two Associated 
Press editors have put together an im- 
pressive research project dealing with 
the origins of China’s nuclear know- 
how. It was the U.S. that gave China 
its start. Since the 1930s, a number of 
young Chinese science students had 
been arriving on U.S.-sponsored schol- 
arships; many contributed to America’s 
nuclear and missile technology. During 
the feverish Red hunts of the early 

| 1950s, many of the scientists fled the 
| U.S., while others were deported. Eighty 
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} 125% service. 





Exclusive with Continental 


Only Continental has a Director of Passenger 
















Services...and he’s in the cabin of our Boeing FanJets 
to give you an extra measure of service. : 
He can assist you mn making a close connection. 
He can take care of last minute changes in your plans 
by adjusting your ticket or by calling ahead on 


his radioph« me to reserve a hotel room or rental car. 










He can explain to your children 





what makes our Golden FanJets go so fast. 
He'll tell you W here to find things in town— 


a hotel, ofice building, 






DPS’ office 
theatre, rental car ofhce. 


He’s there to help make every detail 
of your flight exactly the way you want it. 

All this is in addition to what our helpful 

hostesses do for you-and we think their service is perfect. 

Ask your travel agent about us. 


Or phone Continental. 


CONTINENTAL 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 
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. 
men in charge of change. 
. * ‘ 
Are you talking with them? 
Business Equipment; A $10.2 billion industry (mainly 55 
firms), 15,125 FORTUNE subscribers. Enormous sums spent 
by few men—men with a basic need for FORTUNE’s prod- 
uct; early knowledge. 

Readying today’s business operations for tomorrow's 
growth—keeping efficiency ahead of volume—these are their 
responsibilities. And meeting those responsibilities requires 
a knowledge of not only what has happened and what is 
happening, but what could and should happen—in their own 
industry and across the entire range of industries who de- 
pend on their products. 

Compare FORTUNE’s reporting on any business subject 
with the reporting of any other magazine. Then, in your 
own company, compare the men who read FORTUNE with 
those who don’t. 

Your FORTUNE man can show you that the key men in 
the companies you want to reach read... 


FORTUNE 


ee ee 


ae 


ae 





MORAVIA & RED GUARD 
Confucius is the enemy. 


returned to China—taking with them 
vast amounts of information—and were 
pressed into Mao Tse-tung’s service. 
Ryan and Summerlin offer evidence 
that some would have stayed in Amer- 
ica if given the chance. 

The authors attempt to trace their 
subjects’ activities back home, but, pre- 
dictably, the book teeters for lack of au- 
thoritative information. It is clear 
enough, however, that the returning sci- 
entists did their job well. 

Militant Rectitude. In Revolutionary 
Immortality, China’s bomb is viewed as 
a deterrent to be employed against any 
foreign power that tries to snuff out 
the revolution. Robert Jay Lifton, an 
Asian specialist and psychiatry research 
professor at Yale, believes that the death 
of the revolution—whether by nuclear 
means or otherwise—is Chairman 
Mao’s greatest fear. 

With the decay of a revolution, Lif- 
ton writes, “the dying revolutionary can 
envision nothing but the total extinction 
of his own self.” Because Mao and a 
few around him suffer from this “sur- 
vivor paranoia,” China “must be made 
to convulse.” Thus the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution was contrived by 
Mao and his aging comrades in a quest 
for the rebirth of zealous Communism 
in China. To stoke the fires of fanat- 
icism, the leaders called forth specific 
images of hate: “American imperial- 
ism,” “bourgeois remnants,” and “mod- 
ern revisionism,” and turned the Red 
Guard loose in the streets. 

Despite all this, concludes Lifton, the 
“militant rectitude” of the revolution 
continues to be threatened. The dan- 
gers, he says, lie in the protean nature 
of man, whose “psychological style is 
characterized by easy shifts in belief 
and identification.” 

Though intriguing, Lifton’s thesis is 
simply a psychiatric twist on similar 
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The Perfect Martini. 


You deserve nothing less than perfection. So we've gone through a little trouble for you. 
We've taken an extra step and run our vapors 
through our botanicals to create a gin so gentle, you can drink it straight. 
For a superb martini, take four parts Bombay Gin. And one part Bombay Vermouth. 
For a perfect martini, omit step two. 


CARILLON IMPOF 





ERS LIC YORK. 86 PROOF. 100% GRA 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
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THE EGG AND SVC 


Saginaw Valley College . . . alive and new as a fresh 
egg ...and already hatching engaging new educa- 
tional ideas. For instance, State-assisted SVC pro- 
poses to have one or more private colleges on its 
C33 


campus. Catholic, Lutheran and Episcopal groups 
are studying our plan now, a plan which promises 
to be a beautiful blend of benefits for students. . . 
with practical economies through multiple use of 
facilities, cross-pollination of ideas, and transferable 
credits. Financially and administratively the public 
and private colleges will be separate. Physically, SVC 
is developing rapidly. Under construction are $5.5 
million worth of buildings—dormitories, classrooms, 
theater. You may not have heard about us yet, but 
we think you will. Saginaw Valley Co e, in the 
center of things in the Center of Michigan, 2250 
Pierce Road, University Center, Michigan 48710. 
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How do you finance the growth 
your stockholders demand 


without dipping into their pockets? 


Because of the continuing cost/price squeeze, this 
critical question plagues every company regardless of 
size. Those companies that don’t use imaginative financial 
planning frequently find themselves open to attack by 
unhappy stockholders. 

Continental Bank is deeply involved in helping com- 
panies grow successfully even in the face of shrinking 
margins. Our solutions are never the same. They vary 
from customer to customer, from industry to industry. 
In fact, Continental Bank is so acutely aware of the dif- 
ferences among industries that our staff has specialists in 
every industrial and service category. 

Within each category are men thoroughly familiar 
with the problems and opportunities which exist in an 
industry. Their recommendations are thus based on in- 
depth knowledge that pays off in creative solutions to 


« 
, Pred 


« 


your financial problems. By looking beyond balance 
sheets and income statements, Continental often estab- 
lishes totally new patterns of finance. 

In brief, Continental Bank can show you how to ef- 
fectively operate within today’s cost/price cycle. 

So call Continental Bank. For the sake of your 
stockholders. 


It’s what youd expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


Continental Bank 
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IF YOU LIKE A 
NICE, GENTLE 
LITTLE 
RUM 

AND COLA 


STAY AWAY 
FROM 





WORLD FAMOUS 
* IMPORTED - 





Myers’s doesn’t make a nice, gen- 
tle little anything. 

What it does make is a hearty, 
full-flavored rum drink. That’s be- 
cause Myers’s is dark Jamaican 
rum. And peoplewho know rumwill 
tell you dark Jamaican rum is the 
rummiest rum of all. So, naturally, 
the Myers’s Rum and Cola is the 
rummiest Rum and Cola of all. 

Use Myers’s Rum every time the 
drink calls for rum. You'll love it. 
Providing you're ready for a good, 


full-flavored rum. 


For free recipe booklet, write General Wine & Spirits Co., 
Dept. 528, 375 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
lyers’s—the true Jamaican Rum. 84 Proo!. 
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findings of other China-watchers. It is 
not new, just considerably more ar- | 
cane; observers have duly noted similar 
death rattles in Communist revolution- 
aries from Marx to Castro. 

22 Days. Mao's dilemma is similarly 
reflected by Novelist-Journalist Alberto 
| Moravia, whose Italian passport and 
| sympathy for the revolution allowed 
him 22 days in China during 1967. 
“Mao's great enemy is not the United 
States,” he writes in The Red Book 
and the Great Wail, “but fundamental 
Chinese Confucian conservatism. The 
danger is that, once Mao is dead, his 
thought will be embalmed and his fig- 
ure deified.” 

Moravia is not a Communist but con- 
siders himself a Marxist humanist. For 
this reason, he found in Chinese pov- 
erty a refreshing contrast to what he 
considers the economic excesses of the 
West. In a sentence reminiscent of Man 
as an End, his collection of essays pub- 
lished between 1941 and 1963, he 
writes: “Poverty and chastity are the 
two normal conditions of man, or at 
least they ought to be in the world 
today.” In China’s destitution and Mao’s 
efforts to eradicate the past, Moravia 
finds the possibility of rejuvenation. For, 
once the past has been destroyed, says 
he, echoing Mao, it “will be replaced 
by a future that is equally rich in wis- 
dom and refinement.” 

At 60, Moravia has an eye for detail 
that remains unblurred, His descriptions 
of a visit to the Great Wall, a dinner 
of duck in Peking’s only remaining 
Westernized restaurant, and the sight 
of Red Guards parading beside his train 
are fascinating and vivid. 


Bird of Prey 


STEPS by Jerzy Kosinski. 148 pages 
Random House. $4.95 


In his semiautobiographical first nov- 
el, The Painted Bird, Jerzy Kosinski 
told of a six-year-old Eastern European 
city boy who is set adrift in the coun- 
tryside during World War II and phys- 
ically and emotionally brutalized by 
peasants. The painfully symbolic title re- 
fers to one rustic’s practice of daubing 
a captured bird with bright colors, re- 
leasing it, and then watching an in- 
censed flock peck it to death. 

Steps might well be read as an ac- 
count of the consequences of a child- 
hood schooled by atrocities. Kosinski, 
who was born in Poland and now lives 
in the U.S., keeps the relationship be- 
tween the two books vague, but the al- 
most autistic state of mind and the 
prose-voice in both are nearly identical. 
It is the flat, emotionless tone of the sur- 
vivor whose shattering experiences have 
set him outside the conventional bound- 
aries of the human race. No longer ca- 
pable of giving or receiving compassion, 
the victim—the painted bird—has sur- 
vived and grown into a bird of prey 
that thrives on acts of voyeurism, cru- 
elty and revenge. 

In disconnected episodes, the narrator | 
















different 


As the gourmet differs from 
the gourmand, so too is lamb 
different. Lamb has a gentle 
yet sturdy flavor; distinctive, 
remote, elegant. Pleasing. 
Different. Delicious. Chefs in 
finerrestaurants every- 
where are featuring lamb for 
its difference. For the way it 
says, “let's dine in elegance 
tonight...” 


american lamb council 


department LCFS-268D 
909 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 


AMERICAN 
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A WONDERFUL WAY TO GET NEW EMPLOYEES. 


Our new “Usual and Customary" BLUE SHIELD” Plan is one of 
the finest prepaid medical and surgical benefits programs we 
have ever been able to offer to people in Iilinois. 

Right now it’s being offered both to present and new groups 
where there are 50 or more employees. 

This Blue Shield “Usual and Customary" Plan is designed to 
pay physicians’ actual charges when a member of your group is 
sick in the hospital or has an operation. It can pay just about any 
physician's bill so long as it represents his usual charges for 
covered services and does not exceed the customary charge by 
other physicians of similar training and experience in the area. 

Think what this can mean to your employees! 

Add Comprehensive BLUE CROSS® hospital and health care 
coverage that meets today's hospital costs—and you have real 
honest-to-goodness protection. 

There is another plus. We save you money by doing the 
Paperwork for you. 

So if you have 50 or more employees get the details about this 
new “Usual and Customary” Blue Shield Plan from a Blue Cross 
and Biue Shield man. Or ask him about our other good plans for 
groups of less than 50. He's the expert who will show you why 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield work in a different way to give the 
most in value. For more information, call JIM STRONG at 
MOhawk 4-7100 (area code 312). 
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"USUAL AND CUSTOMARY’- 
OUR NEW BLUE SHIELD PLAN THAT 
CAN PAY 100% OF YOUR 
EMPLOYEES’ DOCTORS’ BILLS 










AND KEEP THEM. 





1 MEMBERSHIP CARD 


BLUE CROSS 
BLUE SHIELD® 





MEMBER'S SIGNATURE 


scriber named on the reverse side 
s card and eligible family members 
| ore, while currently enrolled, entitled to 

$ | benefits. To verify covero: id exte 


ge an nt 
of benefits PLEASE SEE REVERSE SIDE 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 











* Registered service marks of the American Hospital Association 
‘© Registered service marks of the National Association of Blue Shield Plans 


BLUE CROSS” BLUE SHIELD”’ 


Plan for Hospital Care Medical-Surgical Plan 
of Hospital Service Corporation of Illinois Medical Service 


Headquarters: 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I|linois 60690 
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A guy’s got aright to the news. 
No matter when he decides to get up. 


The way things are today, the first 
thing you want to hear in the morning 
is what the world did behind your back 
all night. And what you can expect to- 
day. 

And we think you should hear it 
the minute you open those drowsy eyes. 

Because we believe everyone has a 
right to the news. 

Whenever he wants it. 

And that’s what people get on 
WINS, in New York. KFWB in Los 
Angeles. And KYW in Philadelphia. 


News 24 hours a day. Every min- 
ute of the day. 

Not the same news over and over. 
But new news. Constantly up-dated. 
And not just a handful of headlines. 
We give you commentary. Analysis. 
Editorials. So you can make some 
sense of this crazy world. 

But the way we broadcast is only 
part of what makes us different 

It’s also the way our audience lis- 
tens. 

When you're talking about things 


NEW YORK 


WINS 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES 


<FWB 


ALL NEWS. ALL THE TIME. 
GROUP 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 


like Vietnam, crime, the weather, and 
the traffic... people pay attention. Even 
when the news stops and the commer- 
cial goes on. 

And since the news keeps happen- 
ing, they keep listening. 

The way we see it, there’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn't have news the 
minute you want it. 

History doesn't wait for you. 

You shouldn't have to wait for it. 


News the minute you want it. 



























) Thinking 
c? of making 
@, a change? 


_ Why pay money to get 
a better position? 


You shouldn't have to, because your experience and 
knowledge is a saleable commodity in itself. 


; 
fi 


he i ’ ; 
mar ee : ’ 


Cadillac Associates is the nation’s largest executive and 
professional placement service. At Cadillac, you don’t pay a 
single cent to get a better position. We are retained by the 

majority of the country’s major companies to find qualified 

men at all levels. Our confidential service is absolutely free of 
.. charge to you, the applicant. Client companies pay 

all fees and expenses. . 


We can represent you confidentially and with integrity 
in the following specialized areas: 


Accounting & Financial Management 

Advertising & Public Relations 
Business, Manufacturing & Engineering Administration 
Banking & Finance / Chemical & Process Industries 
Construction / Data Processing / Editorial & Publishing 
Electronics & Aerospace Industries / Food Industries 

Furniture & Woodworking / Graphic Arts 

Insurance / Merchandising / Mergers & Acquisitions 
Manufacturing Management / Mechanical Engineering 
Metal Producing & Working Industries 
Paper & Packaging Industries / Personnel 
Restaurant & Hotel Management 

Rubber & Plastics Industries 
Sales & Marketing / Traffic & Transportation 





Why not make a note of our name and address then contact us when 
you are considering a move. It will be a step in the right direction. 





Cadillac Associates, Inc. 


29 E. Madison St. / Chicago, Ill. 60602 / (312) 346-9400 


Affiliates: Drake Associates, Inc., Chicago 
Cadillac Mergers, Inc., Chicago 

Lon Barton Associates, Inc., Los Angeles 
Cadillac Associates, Inc., Los Angeles 
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of Steps reveals a condition of ob- 
session that is all the more horrifying 
because of its controlled willfulness 
and absence of passion and spontaneity. 
He lures a young girl away from her 
village with a deck of credit cards. 
We made obsolescence obsolete. He observes sodomy between a wom- 
an and a “large animal” and wonders 
whether her cries are just part of the 
act. He hovers over the body of a 
woman wasting away with TB. He hu- 
miliates a girl by talking on the tele- 
phone while making love to her. In 
another episode, he is again the boy 
in a hostile village. But now he strikes 
back by feeding fishhooks to the chil- 
dren of his tormentors 
Some of Kosinski’s treatment of 
Communism is pure Gogol. Says one 
freedom-starved university — student 
“I've discovered more than thirty public 
buildings in different parts of the city, 
Our Roast no obsole ce. It seems to all with temples like this, all waiting for 
thrive onchange, asif its designers had anticipated me.” 
every subsequent advance in camera technology 
and made provision for its embodiment 
The new kon Photo meter system, 
in its ability to provide consistently aN , Elsewhere the narrator attends a party 
sures even under difficult c r -lit s reception and observes a disaffected sci- 
spon yx 1 and snow scene 1 entist pinning foil-wrapped condoms to 
: the chests of unsuspecting apparatchiks. 
But such comic relief is overwhelmed 
long ll transform by the savage purity of Kosinski’s vision 
olde t Nikon F into th i f —that of a man stripped of all hu- 
a Nikon F is like hav vate pact »hotographic mane conventions and in complete con- 
j trol of his impulses and appetites. In 
fact, the protagonist’s obsession with 
control becomes indistinguishable from 
the book itself. Every word is weighted 
to produce the precise tension that each 
episode calls for. The effect is hypnotic 
but short-lived. For unlike The Painted 
Bird, this novel lacks the grounding sit- 
uation, the structure and the connective 
tissue that could have made it more 
than a rather abstract expression of a 
pathological state of mind. 


He is referring not to clandestine 
churches but to the freest places in the 
country—the stalls in public toilets. 


See the N Fw n y kon dealer. Or write 
Nikon Inc.,, Garden Cit ork 11 Subsidia ecitea aim Milelien @e1g| 
1 A | } ’ [ 
n Canada: Angiophot 





You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least r 
one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up 
to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food pack we to save 
lives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 
the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped, 


YARE FOOD CRUSADE 





JERZY KOSINSKI 
660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 or your nearest CARE office Treatment by Gogol. 
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Birth of the Blue. 


An upbeat savings plan that pays 
5% on deposits as low as $1,000. 


It's our Royal Blue Passbook Savings Plan. 
You earn 5% annual interest which starts the 
day of deposit. During the first 10 days of each 
calendar quarter you can withdraw money 
which has been on deposit one full calendar 
quarter. Add to your account in any amount, 
any time. We also offer regular passbook sav- 
ings accounts. To find out which is best for 
you, phone or visit our Money Management 
Center. Each depositor insured to $15,000. 
We make money grow. That should be music 
to your ears. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO :: 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave. Phone 467-4100 » Member FDIC 
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A tiny tape recorder can be a ball. It 
can easily become your favorite new toy. 
And that’s where you've got to be careful. 

Because that’s how most tiny tape 
recorders are put together. 





Like toys. After a couple of weeks, 
the fun’s over and you've shot the bundle. 
The Panasonic RQ-210S is no toy. 


PANASONIC. 


200 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 10017 


For your nearest Panasonic dealer, cal! (800) 243-0355. In Conn., 853-3600. We pay for the call 


_ Beware of 
tiny tape recorders. 


It’s more like a miracle. 

A miracle made possible through 
rotates itaste meetin eaten 

Something called Integrated 
Circuitry. Where you can take 51 separate 
components and reduce them into 5 solid 
little somethings the size of a postage 
stamp. Solid little somethings impervious 
to heat, shock, or whatever. Which is 
why so many of them are riding around 
in all the rockets these days. 

Over 70% of the 210’s insides are 
Integrated Circuitry. (If the other tiny 
ones have any, it’s a big deal.) Which 
lets it take a pounding that would put 
others on the junk pile, and still come up 
with solidarity and sound that impress 
even the pros. 

You don’t have to be a pro to work 
it, though. One hand does it. 





And with the pop-up cassette, your 
hands never touch tape. 

Olmert rc scce Bile) toy, either. 

You can put down up to two hours of 
inventories, memos, conferences, or fun 
and games. As opposed to 20 minutes’ 
worth for most other mini-models. 

And playback will be perfect every 
time, because recording levels are set 
automatically. 

So step in to any dealer we permit 
to carry the Panasonic line and interview 
the prettiest little pocket secretary you've 
ever seen. The RQ-2108S is equipped 
with all kinds of extras like mike, 
earphones, case (and even cassette) that 
don’t cost extra. Because it’s Panasonic. 
We're the world’s leading manufacturer 
of tape recorders. 

Toys are definitely not in our line. 
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For fall and football the Old Crow Traveler x» 


says, “Take me to the game!” The Traveler is 

the tuckaway fifth that goes anywhere... conveniently. 
And for after-game celebrations with friends at home, 
or at your favorite bar, enjoy Old Crow 


in the popular round bottle. Either way, Traveler OLD CROW 
: od % ‘ 


or round, you’ re getting smooth, mellow Old Crow... 
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t of Salem. 


Wherever you light up a Salem, you get a 
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menthol taste that's country soft, country 
fresh. Because Salem gently air-softens 


every puff. Take a puff.. 


.it is springtime! 





